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PARIS AND BERLIN 


VYSHINSKY is sufficiently incalculable for some 
possibility of a last-minute agreement on minor points 
at Paris to exist still. An agreement of any substantial 

importance appears out of the question. The divergence between 
the three Western Ministers and the one Eastern is as deep as it 
ever has been at any previous conference. M. Vyshinsky himself 
has been as elusive and dialectical as ever. That he would reject the 
idea of building a united Germany on the basis of the Bonn con- 
stitution was as certain as that he would advance the alternative 
plan of scrapping Bonn and forming some new artificial council 
symbolic of German unity. What is perplexing is why the Kremlin, 
plainly determined to make none of the concessions out of which 
alone a Four-Power agreement could emerge, desired a Four-Power 
Conference at all. What is equally perplexing is why, having secured 
the conference, it should have instructed M. Vyshinsky to put 
forward proposals which, emphasising as they do Four-Power 
military government as the supreme authority, were calculated to 
antagonise the German population of all the four zones. It is true 
that M. Vyshinsky last Friday put forward the new and quite im- 
possible proposal that the German peace treaty, providing inter alia 
for the withdrawal of all troops of occupation, should be drafted 
forthwith. That may have been designed to conciliate the Germans, 
and to throw the onus of rejecting a superficially plausible proposal 
on the Western Allies. Actually the plan is completely impracticable, 
for to frame a Peace Treaty would involve achieving sudden agree- 
ment on the whole range of subjects on which agreement has been 
attempted and utterly failed, as well as on a number of others which 
have not yet been so much as discussed. 


Concerned as the four Foreign Ministers were with the greater 
issues, they could not disinterest themselves in the local deadlock in 
Berlin, where the Russian failure to honour the New York agree- 
ment on the raising of the blockade has been accentuated by 
the strike of railwaymen over the question of the currency in which 
their wages are to be paid. Once more history repeats itself. The 
Moscow agreement of August 30th on the raising of the blockade 
seemed definite and watertight. The moment local discussions on 
its application were opened all agreement ended. This time rail and 
road to Berlin are theoretically open, but for all practical purposes 
closed. And when the railwaymen were disposed to return to work on 
the understanding that 60 per cent. of their wages would be paid in 
Western marks, and another 15 per cent. exchanged into Western at 
par by the Berlin municipality, the Soviet Press, by subtle suggestions 
that the 60 per cent. offer was not valid, secured a heavy vote against 
resumption of work. 


Whar, if anything, can be saved from the wreckage ? Mr. Bevin 
put it low enough at the Blackpool Conference when he said that 
“if we can’t agree how we shall live we can at least agree to live 
together,” but it is a question whether there is even warrant for 
that. If the Foreign Minister means that we can continue to live on 
different sides of an iron curtain, and Berlin continue to be victualied 
by the air-lift, no doubt he is right. But it did not need a Paris 
Conference to maintain the status quo. It may possibly be something 
to accept formally the separation that Russia decrees. That at any 
rate is infinitely preferable to agreeing, for example, to the rule of 
Berlin by a Kommandatura in which a single voice, Russia’s or any 
other, could always veto action. If there must for the present be 
two Germanys, at least the West, with its 45 million population, 
can go steadily forward on the democratic path in which its feet 
are set. Its place is with the Western democracies, the elections to 
its democratic Parliament are pending, and its early entry into the 
Council of Europe may be hoped for. Such an evolution will not be 
smooth. There is little natural democracy in the German system. 
That is all the more reason why all possible external support should 
be given to those leaders who are endeavouring in all sincerity to 
make a democratic system work, and every care be taken to put 
no obstacles in their path. The stronger Western Germany grows 
the greater the inducement to Russia to negotiate some sort of 
economic understanding between east and west, for inter-zonal trade 
is almost desperately necessary for the east. It is here alone, apart 
from the possibility of further halting progress towards a treaty with 
Austria, that any prospect of a limited, non-political agreement at 
Paris presents itself. 


Dismantling and Democracy 


The German resistance which greeted the beginning of the dis- 
mantling of various synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr this week was 
fortunately not pressed to the point of open disturbance, thanks 
largely to the attitude, at once firm and conciliatory, adopted by the 
Regional Commissioner for the Land of North Rhine Westphalia, 
General Bishop. That Belgian troops (because Belgians happen to 
be quartered in the area affected) had to be called in was significant. 
but, fortunately again, there was no call for their active services. 
The dismantling of the oil-plants will probably be carried through 
without incident, though in one or two cases, such as Gelsenberg 
where reconstruction was actually sanctioned by British Military 
Government, opposition will no doubt be bitter. The major dis- 
mantling, of the great Thyssen steel-works at Hamborn and else- 
where, has yet to come—if it does come, for there is still time for 
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wiser policies to prevail. It wil] be deplorable if Allied statesmen are 
incapable of learning from the past. There was substance in the de- 
claration that the Weimar governments failed, in part at least, because 
the Allies of that day failed to support the German moderates. Are 
they going to support the German moderates today ? How, with 
an election for the first West German Parliament pending, can the 
moderates remain moderate when every German expects them to 
protest violently against démontage ? It is not possible for Mr. Bevin 
and the other Allied Ministers to run two German policies at once. 
Mr. Bevin has defined as his aim the creation of an independent 
and democratic Western Germany within the framework of Western 
Union. That, beyond question, is the right ideal, and the adoption 
of the Bonn constitution is a substantial first step towards its 
realisation. Another aim is the economic restoration of Germany 
vithin the framework of the Marshall Plan. That cannot be 
reconciled with the dismantling of production plants, Germans 
habitually complain and protest too much, and they may be doing so 
now. But what they may say or may not say has no bearing on 
the hard facts of the situation. A democratic Germany may be 
beyond hope. If so, the Bonn constitution can be scrapped or 
Gisregarded. If on the other hand Western Germany is evolving, 
as 10 every appearance it is, as every serious person in this country 
would wish, then it is of capital importance that its leaders should 
be able to count on all reasonable support and co-operation at the 
hands of the Allied leaders. The dismantling policy is completely 
incompatible with that. 


Hongkong and Shanghai 


Mr. Alexander has returned from Hongkong, where his short 
visit has served to remind both the colony and its neighbours that 
the British Government is not indifferent to our interests there. 
No direct threat to these is discernible in the near future, and mean- 
while the reinforcement programme is being carried out with 
reasonable expedition. Recent history has demonstrated that an 
aggressive and determined enemy with undisputed command of the 
sea and air can capture Hongkong without serious difficulty ; but 
that is no reason to assume that it is untenable against the Chinese. 
Our post-war achievements in Hongkong have been remarkable, and 
al) China has benefited from them. To talk about Hongkong 
as though it was a piece of unlawful booty which we ought, and 
in any case will shortly be compelled, to give up is rubbish. 
Our right to be there is morally and legally unassailable ; and if it 
is assailed by any other means we must stand up for it. Further 
north, meanwhile, a putative minefield in the Yangste has 
closed the port of Shanghai to shipping, and is likely to delay the 
return to normal of the city’s economy. Apart from this, the 
portents for foreign trade continue to be as hopeful as was to be 
expected. The regulations so far issued by the Communist authori- 
ties appear to be rather less restrictive than those which were in 
force under the Nationalists. No progress has yet been made 
towards the establishment of normal diplomatic relations between 
the new régime and the foreign Powers, and it is believed in some 
quarters that none may be possible until after the Communists have 
held a “People’s Political Conference,” at a date yet to be fixed. 
When an opportunity does come to end this protracted and unreal 
interlude of non-recognition, it is possible that Great Britain may 
be given some degree of priority over the United States, whose un- 
popularity in China grows no less. It is to be hoped that the British 
Government will not take advantage of this ; any short-term gains 
which it might bring would inevitably be offset by losses in the 
international sphere. 


How Reliable is America ? 


To reverse the foreign policy which is now being pursued by the 
United States it would be necessary for Congress to make a drastic 
cut in the programme of economic aid to Europe, to reject the Arms 
Bi)] now before it, to refuse to ratify the Atlantic Pact and to 
siop the drive of the Truman Administration for the expansion 
of world trade. Despite the high temperature and short tempers of 
Washington in midsummer, it is unlikely that all these things could 
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happen at once. But President Truman chose the solemn occasi 
of the opening of a war memorial at Little Rock, Arkansas 7 
Sunday to point out that every item in this list of damaging change 
in his policy has its supporters in high places. Only two days before 
Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Administrator of E.C.A., had said that if 
the funds made available for the European Recovery Programme were 
cut so heavily that the plan was rendered ineffective he would resign 
Senator McKellar made his position—and, no doubt, that of a number 
of other Senators—equally plain by saying that Mr. Hoffman had 
better go ahead and resign. Such performances might perhaps be 
ignored but for the fact that seven months of steady economic decline 
have made Americans both sensitive and introspective in their 
economic affairs. It is still likely that most of them regard the great 
depression as a darker blot on their past than their rejection of the 
League of Nations. It is still difficult to believe that Senatoy 
McKellar will get his way, and cut $1,000 million out of the aid 
appropriation. But what of the rest of the Truman policy? There 
are plenty of Americans, reactionary politicians apart, who disagree 
with Mr, Acheson’s argument that the Atlantic Pact and the Arms 
Bill are complementary to each other, and persist in regarding them 
as alternatives. In fact, if the whole programme goes through it wil] 
be the greatest triumph yet for American foresight. 


East European Mystery 


The reasons which prompted the Soviet Government to ask for a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers and then send M, 
Vyshinsky to Paris to obstruct its proceedings are mysterious. But 
they are not nearly so mysterious as the reasons which prompted the 
Communist authorities in Hungary to elect to the new Parliament a 
prominent member of its Old Guard and then cause him to disappear. 
Even the explanation that M. Rajk and M. Szonyi. have been 
expelled as “spies and Trotskyist agents of foreign and imperialist 
Powers” does not make the manner of their going less surprising. 
The severance of economic relations between Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia this week was not perhaps so surprising. Trade between 
these two countries has withered away since the public recognition 
of Marshal Tito’s great heresy. Yet the break came completely 
unannounced. There are rumours—no more—that a meeting of the 
Cominfoérm will soon pronounce the final anathema on Titoism. It 
has certainly been raised to a bad eminence previously only enjoyed 
by Trotskyism, and Communists from as far away as China have 
carefully disclaimed any intention of tainting themselves with it. 
In not one of these cases is the full story told to the people of 


the Eastern European countries whose daily lives are drastically 


changed by them. But what is most mysterious of all is that some 
thausands of people in this country, and some millions in France, 
should actually want to change over to a situation in which all that 
is fundamental is thus continuously shrouded in uncertainty. 


Trieste Votes Italian 


The people of Trieste might have been excused if they had made 
a mess of their municipal elections. For five years they have lived 
in an atmosphere of violence and uncertainty, and before that they 
had twenty years of Fascism, all of which is about the worst training 
for a judicious use of the ballot-box that can be imagined. In point 
of fact, this week’s elections were orderly, which is remarkable, and 
resulted in a victory for the parties of moderation, which is even 
more remarkable. The largest vote, 39 per cent. of the total, went 
to the Christian Democratic Party, which is religious, reformist and 
Italian. Another 24 per cent. of the votes went to a variety of 
specifically Italian parties, largest of which were the Socialists and 
the M.S.I., with its more or less openly Fascist policy, each of 
which obtained about 6 per cent. The one point on which all these 
parties are agreed is the need for the return of the Trieste Territory 
to Italy; the minority which favours the continued independence 
of Trieste or its amalgamation with Yugoslavia is much smaller. 
Probably a majority of the orthodox Communists are Italians, and 
there can be no disputing the claim of the Italian Prime Minister 
that the elections have proved Trieste to be ethnologically as well 
as politically a part of Italy. That fact was admitted by the three 
Western signatories of the Italian peace treaty when last year they 
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proposed the return of Trieste to Italy. The elections are a final 
argument in favour of their proposal, but unfortunately the one thing 
that has long been abundantly clear about Trieste is that its future 
status is never likely to be settled by argument. 


Thought for Food 

Experts on the subject of food production are given to making 
such startling predictions, and to contradicting each other so violently, 
that the ordinary man does not know what to make of their opinions ; 
probably so long as he has enough food on his own plate he does 
not care much either. An audience which had just been growing 
accustomed to the idea of dwindling food-crops and an expanding 
world population will have been astonished at some of the speeches 
made at the opening of the Paris conference of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, in which warnings were uttered 
against the danger of production cuts in the food-exporting countries 
owing to their failure to find markets. But solving the old paradox 
of poverty amid plenty is only indirectly the function of F.A.O., 
which is not a trading organisation and not a successor to U.N.R.R.A. 
If half the world has too much food and the other half too little, 
that is partly the result of faulty production and partly of faulty 
distribution. The side of the problem which is of primary interest 
to F.A.O. is faulty production ; its job is to help member States to 
help themselves. If member States with a surplus are prepared 
to help those with a deficit, so much the better, but this aid cannot 
take the form of simple grants in kind. Where normal trading 
exchanges are ruled out, through the lack of marketable goods in 
food-importing countries, heip must come either through technical 
advice or through capital investment. It was natural, therefore, that 
the Paris Conference should come round almost immediately to the 
consideration of President Truman’s “ fourth point” for the develop- 
ment of backward areas. The areas to which this “fourth point” 
is usually supposed to apply—the Near East, India, China and 
Africa—are all backward in the sense that in none of them have 
methods of production kept pace with the needs of the population. 
They are all potentially capable of supporting adequately even larger 
populations than they do at present. But to stand on their own feet 
they need American tractors rather than American wheat, and a 
share of the technical resources which F.A.O. has at its disposal. 


The Dilemma of Israel 

Israel’s first Budget contains no evidence of how the infant State 
is going to make both ends meet, or (to use a phrase of which much 
was heard in this connection a couple of years ago) “ achieve viability.” 
This is because Israel’s main problems, defence, immigration and 
development, are not allowed for in the Budget, which is concerned 
only with government administration and services. By far the cost- 
liest burden which the State will have to shoulder is the transport 
and settlement of immigrants, who are expected to arrive at the 
rate of about 200,000 a year and to entail an annual charge of at least 
£P250,000,000 before they start contributing anything to the revenue. 
As it is unlikely, to say the least, that normal sources of revenue— 
taxation, customs and so on—will suffice to meet more than the 
ordinary needs of government and some of the extraordinary defence 
requirements, it is obvious that Israel must remain almost indefinitely 
dependent on contributions from outside ; that is to say, on gifts from 
Jewish communities abroad, on loans, credits and such non-recurring 
resources as a share of Palestine’s blocked sterling credits. The 
financial dilemma facing Israel is discussed in an article in this issue, 
which points to the inescapable conclusion that the only hope for the 
State is an improvement in its relations with its neighbours, who 
must, if she is to survive, eventually become Israel’s main market 
as well as her chief source of food and raw material. At present 
trade between Israel and the Arab countries is at a complete stand- 
still and even smuggling is almost non-existent, There is still strong 
support among the more extreme Zionists for the belief that markets 
which are closed to them on principle should be opened for them 
by force, and the knowledge that this opinion exists naturally makes 
the establishment of normal relations with the Arabs more difficult. 
But even if a solution to this political problem were found, the 
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fundamental problem would remain: how to make self-supporting 
a country which is almost wholly devoid of natural resources. 


The Bao Dai Experiment 

The agreement, signed in Paris last March, which provided for 
the unity and independence of Viet Nam was formally brought into 
force (though it still awaits ratification by the French Parliament) 
at the beginning of this week. Escorted by armoured cars, the 
Emperor Bao Dai drove in to Saigon from the airfield, exchanged 
letters with the High Commissioner and made a brief public appear- 
ance, in the course of which the Vietnamese flag was hoisted for 
the first time. The Emperor declared that he was retaining his title 
provisionally, for purposes of international convenience, but that 
the future constitution of the country would be decided by the 
people. Demonstrations, students’ strikes and a great deal of police 
activity marked an occasion which is not felt, either in Indo-China 
or in France, to have been a particularly auspicious one. The plain 
fact of the matter is that the French control of their vast Asiatic 
possession is nominal only. Ho Chih Minh, only less fanatical as a 
Communist than as a Nationalist, still holds a large measure of 
the initiative, and, though the French occupy the towns and can 
maintain, if in sufficient strength, the communications between them, 
banditry and subversion dominate the countryside, and the local 
successes registered by punitive expeditions have only an ephemeral 
effect. The French, who have not always been well served in Indo- 
China, seem to have forfeited decisively such liking and respect as 
the inhabitants may have had for them ; and Bao Dai is hardly the 
man to unite his political opponents and their followers into a 
coherent political entity under French tutelage. The fact that he 
has been given a chance to do so may not be unconnected with 
the presence in Indo-China of General Revers, the Chief of the 
French General Staff, who, contrasting the relative insolubility of 
the military and political problems out there, may have decided that 
the latter looked slightly the less intractable. 


Health and Finance 

The finance of the National Health Service is alarming. To 
say that is not to condemn the scheme or to suggest that now that 
it is in operation it can be to any material extent amended. Specific 
benefits have been promised to all who register under the scheme, 
which means potentially the whole population, and the pledges must 
be honoured ; but it may well be doubted whether Parliament would 
ever have passed the National Health Service Bill if it had had 
before it at the time such figures as the Select Committee on 
Estimates has just presented. The disparity between official fore- 
casts and actuality is staggering. The total cost for nine months 
in 1948-9 was £208,000,000 against an estimate of under £150,000,000. 
The case of the dental and ophthalmic services is particularly flagrant, 
the cost of the latter being estimated at £2,330,000 and amounting 
in the event to £14,970,000. When every allowance is made for 
lack of data and elements of uncertainty it is obvious that the 
original estimate was no better than mere speculation. To contend 
that the public must have nothing but the best—dentures, spectacles, 
appliances and foods of one kind and another regardless of cost— 
may be magnificent, but it is not practical economics. The public 
pays, and there comes a point at which the public’s back can carry 
the burden no longer. The Select Committee calls for economies, 
and no doubt some economies are possible. Mr. Bevan has been 
requiring Regional Hospital Boards to pare their estimates drastically. 
But in fact the greater part of their expenditure consists of items 
statutorily fixed, like fees, salaries and wages, leaving no field for 
curtailment except by closing beds or saving on food or upkeep, 
The Minister has now intimated that he does not desire the closing 
of beds or the reduction of necessary services That means inevit- 
ably supplementary estimates. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has announced that he will permit no supplementary estimates 
except where necessitated by some major departure in policy. There 
may be only one way out—to levy, as the Chancellor suggested might 
be necessary, a small direct contribution from everyone registered 
under the Health Scheme. 
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BEYOND THE STRIKES 


HERE is a fairly widespread, if somewhat indeterminate, 
belief that the present labour disputes on the British 
railways cannot simply be taken at their face value. A local 

dispute concerning a handful of enginemen on certain North- 
Eastern routes does not lead to outbreaks of unrest throughout the 
country and to a growing atmosphere of crisis unless there are 
other causes at work. And, indeed, the more obvious of those 
additional causes have already been recognised. The ostentatious 
insistence of the National Union of Railwaymen on the abolition 
of all lodging turns can be largely explained in terms of a bid to 
attract members at the expense of a rival union, the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen. The equally osten- 
tatious way in which the N.U.R. has taken the lead in demanding 
the re-examination of the claim for a wage increase of ten shillings 
a week, coupled with payment at time and a quarter for work on 
Saturday afternoons, indicates that this particular union is more 
concerned with taking advantage of any movement of unrest than 
with damping it down. The general secretary of the N.U.R., 
Mr. J. B. Figgins, joins in the chorus of condemnation of unofficial 
strikes, but at the same time encourages the very men who are 
striking to insist on a demand which he knows is utterly unaccept- 
able to the Railway Executive. He thus makes the best of two 
worlds. But he does not stop there. He adds a third and a 
fourth, by openly calling for the reconstitution of the Executive 
itself, and by advocating the “ workers’ control” of the railways. 
And as he continues his headlong career, and one major issue after 
another is dragged to the light, it becomes plain that it would not 
only be short-sighted to minimise the seriousness of the present 
dispute. It might well be disastrous. 

It is impossible for the Government to ignore, even if it cannot 
yet settle, a tangle of conflicts involving the most fundamental 
principles of trade unionism, threatening the whole transport system 
of the country, posing the hard question of labour relations within 
a nationalised industry, and bringing the N.U.R.—one of the most 
powerful unions in the country—into direct collision with the 
Railway Executive and with the Government itself. But so far 
the Government has only shown in an indirect way that it realises 
the dangers of the situation. It has refused to rush in. Time 
after time the N.U.R. has tried to secure the intervention of the 
Minister of Labour in the disputes, but he has always refused. 
When at last he appeared at the microphone last Saturday to appeal 
to the strikers he surprised everybody by spending nearly all his 
time on the dock dispute (now ended), over the handling of Cana- 
dian ships, and barely touching upon the railway question. The 
commonly accepted explanation that the Government considered 
the dock dispute more important, in view of its effect on the 
export drive, always sounded a little hollow. The Government 
is not so ignorant of Labour questions as to fail to see that the 
outstanding questions of railway wages and conditions go much 
deeper than the piece of Communist mischief-making, whereby 
the dockers of Avonmouth and Liverpool were entangled in a 
quarrel between two Canadian Unions, the true nature of which 
they completely failed to understand. The more likely explanation 
is that Mr. Attlee and his colleagues see only too plainly what 
the performance of Mr. Figgins is leading to. They are beginning 
to discern what lies beyond the strikes, but it is by no means 
sure that they know what to do about it. 

The more closely the situation on the railways is examined, the 
more threatening it looks. The behaviour of the N.U.R. involves 
any number of major dangers. Not one single move which it has 
made in the lodging-turns dispute has indicated a straightforward 
wish to minimise or solve it. The attempt which the union 
made to wash its hands of the whole affair was thoroughly mis- 





chievous in its effects and called forth the sharpest protest from 
the Minister of Labour. And even the new-found confidence that 
there will be no. repetition of the recent Sunday stoppages is diffi- 
cult to explain, since the instructions to members of the N.UR. 
not to work lodging turns still stands. Every conciliatory move by 
the A.S.L.E.F. has been blocked by the insistence of the N.UR. 
that there must.be no lodging turns. By what right it claims to insist 
on anything of the sort can onby be determined in the light of Mr. 
Figgins’ constant attempt to show that his union is more fitted for 
the work of railway management than the Railway Executive itself. 
Again, in the much larger question of the ten shillings increase in 
wages, it is the N.U.R. which persists in reviving the dispute, in 
season and out of season, despite the reluctance of the Railway 
Clerks’ Association and the A.S.L.E.F. to join in. There is a 
gross inconsistency between this one union’s claim to represent 
all its members in the wage dispute and its simultaneous refusal 
of the Executive’s offer to grant an increase to 100,000 of the 
lowest paid railway workers, who are pretty certainly living in 
conditions of some hardship. The fact is that these unfortunates 
are being sacrificed to the larger ambitions of the N.U.R. and 
to the fetish that all wage-rates, both within industries and between 
industries, should be kept in a fixed relation to each other. 

Such policies can, of course, make nonsense of the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to stabilise costs and prices. But what is really 
frightening is that the leaders of the National Union of Railwaymen 
are not really aware of the very dangerous consequences of their 
actions. It was reported that Mr. Figgins made the 
notorious speech at the Blackpool conference, in which he demanded 
a sweeping extension of “ workers’ control” in industry, in an 
assured and confident manner. Such assurance is either blind 
or vicious. But the fact is that there are plenty of trade unionists 
whose behaviour is calculated to support it. It is probable that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer says that, unless costs are 
reduced, the British economy is heading for disaster, many trade 
unionists—probably a majority—do not understand his argument. 
Others understand it but do not believe it. And a few both under- 
stand it and believe it, but still cling to the doctrine that their duty 
as trade union officials comes before their duty as citizens. The 
menace of such a combination of ignorance, irresponsibility and 
power is a formidable thing. 

In fact this blind weight of the trade unions may turn out to 
be the largest single factor in the next phase of British economic 
development. The consequences of its misuse would be economic- 
ally disastrous and politically quite incalculable. If—as is perfectly 
possible—there is another Labour Government after the next 
General Election, and—as is highly probable—the general economic 
situation continues to deteriorate, then trade unions behaving 
as the N.U.R. is at the moment could very rapidly reduce the 
country to chaos. The reactions of trade unions faced with a 
political regime which they want and an economic situation which 
they do not want cannot be clearly forecast, but it can scarcely 
be doubted that those reactions would inflict great hardship on the 
ordinary citizen. The question of the relations of the trade 
unions with nationalised industries has scarcely been faced, much 
less solved. All that can be said so far is that in the case of 
coal-mining and the railways those relations so far have been 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. The unions have shown no sign of a 
more conciliatory attitude, but at the same time they have found 
that the smallest dispute can hold the whole country to ransom, 
occupy the time of the Cabinet, and generally cause confusion 
on an astonishing scale. It happened at Gnmethorpe. It has re- 
cently been happening over the lodging-turns dispute. And if the 
Government decides that it must make a stand against its own 
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followers, then the chances are that it is the general public that 
will suffer, not only through actual strikes, but through a further 
growth of that sullen and inconsiderate attitude which is already 
so widespread among those public employees who are in constant 
contact with the public in transport and elsewhere. The prospect 
js not a pleasant one. But it is impossible to deny that, with 
the export drive meeting a growing resistance in world markets, 
with the curve of American prosperity flattening out, and with the 
days of the Marshall Plan numbered, the danger is real. The remedy 
is known. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has repeated it so 
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often that he, like everyone else, is finding it difficult to put it in 
phrases which will be listened to. But the reduction of costs is 
the central factor in it. And the increase of costs—wage costs— 
is the central factor in the present policy of the N.U.R. What 
is more, it is present, though latent, in the policy of nearly every 
other trade union. This is the incalculable and largely uncontrolled 
power lying behind the strikes, which have so far been 
sporadic and small. But unless there are some major changes 
in trade union policy there is little in the economic trend to 
prevent them from becoming frequent and large. 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T was a great pity from some points of view that only one of the 
three speeches General Smuts made when he visited Cambridge 
last week as Chancellor was reported—and that one was delivered 

not to a university audience but at the Perse School. About one 
thing there could be no question, the Chancellor’s delight at being 
back, in his high official capacity, at the university and the college 
he entered as a callow freshman nearly sixty years ago. The date 
is on record, but it was at once fixed by his mention, in one of 
his informal speeches, that he still carried and still constantly studied 
a little book of selections from Goethe which bore on its title-page 
the entry “Cambridge, 1891.” That was in connection with the 
happily symbolic fact that he had just conferred honorary degrees 
on a distinguished jurist from the University of Paris and a dis- 
tinguished linguist and litterateur from Bonn. But it was plain 
that the deepest conviction General Smuts holds in the field of 
human affairs is of the indispensability to mankind of the British 
Commonwealth, the only unassailably stable institution in the world 
of nations. That Cambridge should have sought as its Chancellor 
a man of alien race from what he called a small and distant Dominion 
moved him deeply—as much in its symbolic as in its personal aspect. 
He deplores the defection of Ireland and the partial defection of 
India—though in reality the fact that India has remained in the 
Commonwealth as a Republic is as significant as the fact that 
she has failed to remain in it as a Dominion. Genera] Smuts is 
79. Whether he will hold office again in his own country is 
problematic. However that may be, what he has already done for 
the unity of his country with the Commonwealth will live in history 
as of incalculable value. Botha was no less great a name, but 
Smuts has had longer to impress his personality on the world. 
* * * + 

It is possible that not many readers of this column are also readers 
of the Sunday Express. Those who are will be familiar with a weekly 
political column whose author styles himself Cross-Bencher. From 
the air of authority with which his dicta are invested he would 
appear to be among the most weighty of back-benchers in the 
House of Commons (for there are, in fact, no cross-benchers in that 
Chamber) though it is hard to think of anyone who would admonish, 
assail and on occasion denounce his colleagues with such pontifical 
confidence. Yet Cross-Bencher’s views should themselves identify him, 
In his column in the Beaverbrook organ he out-Beavers the Beaver 
himself in his laudations of Tory Imperialism; any Conservative 
who fails to conform to that austere standard whenever he opens 
his mouth or takes up his pen is a Conservative doomed. Who, on 
such internal evidence, can Cross-Bencher be divined to be? On 
which of the four benches behind Mr. Churchill does he sit? The 
answer is that he sits on none of them. For Cross-Bencher is not 
a member of the House of Commons. He is not a member of the 
Conservative Party. He stands not to the Right of it but to the 
Left. He is not only a Liberal, but a prospective Liberal candidate 
for a Northern constituency, adopted in all due and proper order by 
the local association. In his column last Sunday Cross-Bencher 
spoke of the success of two political columnists in securing election 
to the Labour Party executive. “Columnists,” he said, “ are always 
popular with the party they support. I can think of only one 
possible exception. For I cannot see the Tories ever plumping 
politically for me.” I do not always agree with Cross-Bencher, but 
here he has taken the very words out of my mouth 
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It is a matter for sombre reflection that a country which can invent 
radar and a mechanical brain is completely incapable of solving the 
problem of tips. A year or two ago waiters and the like gave it to 
be understood that they would rather have a living wage and no 
tips than a nominal wage supplemented by tips. Soa Catering Trade 
Commission was set up and a living wage was decreed. That had an 
immediate effect on those hotels which, with results satisfactory to 
everyone, had added ro per cent. to the bill instead of tips. Having 
to pay far higher wages they annexed the ro per cent. themselves 
and told clients they could tip or not as they chose. Clients, un- 
willing to be thought stingy, did, and do, tip, with the result that 
the employees now get, instead of a nominal wage plus tips, an 
adequate living wage plus tips. It is idle to say that a hotel employee 
is tipped for personal attention. Personal attention is what he is paid 
his wages for, and that plainly ought to cover everything. Leaders 
in the catering trade are said to have devised a practicable scheme for 
coping with the tipping evil. Its appearance will be awaited with 
eagerness, but I am afraid with considerable scepticism. 

- * ~ * 

I try to see sense in everything, but it is sometimes difficult. When 
Dr. Evatt, for example, on arrival in Australia, says that the inter- 
national situation has improved greatly, largely because of a change 
in the Russian attitude, what in the name of the Kremlin does he 
mean ? It is true that he explains, but not so as to help very con- 
spicuously. “During the last eighteen months,” he points out, 
“Russia has used the veto less than ever before.” Whether that is 
the case, I don’t know. I have rather lost count. But if so, the 
reason is obvious. Russia’s veto only operates in the Security 
Council. As a consequence, almost every question of first-class 
political importance is either raised in the General Assembly, where 
there is no veto, or dealt with outside the United Nations altogether 
—for example, by the Brussels Treaty Powers or the Atlantic Treaty 
Powers or the O.E.E.C. Powers. As to Russia’s changed attitude 
generally, has Dr. Evatt read M. Vyshinsky’s latest speeches ? 

7 . x * 


The appeal for the preservation of Thackeray’s House in Young 
Street, Kensington, is so unanswerable that merely to have made it 
should have secured its aim. There Thackeray wrote Esmond— 
which I with many others would claim was the greatest novel in the 
English language, Vanity Fair and Pendennis. Exactly by what 
means the preservation could be assured is matter for argument. If 
the National Trust could acquire it at a reasonable figure the rent 
should more than cover the outlay. But that would, of course, 
dispose of the interesting suggestion that a Thackeray House, open 
to the public, should be instituted to match the Dickens House in 
Doughty Street. In that case public subscription, or assistance from 
some such body as the Pilgrim Trust, would be needed. That the 
house should be destroyed, or converted to the requirements of a 
business firm, would be philistinism beyond defence. 

* * + 

Not long ago I mentioned a hope once expressed by Mr. Churchill 
that by the restoration to office of M. Titulesco, whom M. Tataresco 
had displaced, we should get Tit for Tat. London, I observe, ts 
now getting Sos for Szusz, a lady of the former name being about 
to succeed a gentleman of the latter as head of the Hungarian News 
Possibly the result of an S.0.S. 


and [Information Service 
JANUS, 
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DOLLARS, POUNDS AND MEAT 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


URING the war Colonel Perén (as he then was) was con- 

fident, as were most South American military officers, that 

the German Army would triumph. At the end of the war 
he was convinced that there was no future for sterling—in fact, no 
future for Britain. He believed that the development of Argentine 
factories, hydro-electric power and transport would rapidly convert 
his country into an economically-independent industrial State, con- 
suming most of its own raw materials and foodstuffs. It was 
obviously inconsistent with Argentina’s new position and prestige 
that the railways and other public utilities should remain in British 
hands (incidentally, those investments were of diminishing value 
to ourselves, and their “export” to Argentina was effected at a con- 
venient moment and a very reasonable price). President Perén also 
recognised that it was undignified that islands off the Argentine coast 
should still be held by Britain ; perhaps we would barter them for 
a year or two’s food. While the rulers of Argentina were in this 
mood, their economic expert, Sr. Miguel Miranda, imprudently 
allowed his dollars (acquired in quite abnormal circumstances during 
the war) to be squandered ; soon the only currency reserves remain- 
ing as backing for his note circulation and for financing his foreign 
trade were in that despised denomination, sterling. To obtain equip- 
ment for the Peronistas’ Five-Year Plan of industrialisation, Sr. 
Miranda needed after all to export meat (it was no longer merely 
a favour granted to half-starving foreigners); but the Argentine 
producers of meat had been discouraged, and, to almost everyone’s 
astonishment, supplies were found to be inadequate. 

Meanwhile, British economic recovery (with U.S. assistance) was 
proceeding ; Britain was seen to have no intention whatever of barter- 
ing the Faiklands ; the railways had been acquired by the State, but 
rising costs and labour disputes had somewhat dimmed the glamour 
of this, as of other economic achievements ; and so Sr. Miranda 
went to spend a long holiday beside the beautiful beaches of the 
much-maligned neighbouring republic, Uruguay. The Andes Agree- 
ment of February, 1948, had fizzled out. The U.S.A., despite her 
commercial rivalry with Britain, had expended only the minimum 
of Marshall Aid dollars in Argentina. And Argentina herself was, 
in one respect, back where she began more than 140 years ago—joined 
necessarily with Great Britain in close economic collaboration. The 
collaboration, however, will henceforth be different in detail because 
Argentine requirements have changed. We are dealing now with 
an intensely nationalist and increasingly industrialised republic. 
There may be setbacks in Argentina’s industrial progress ; but, ulti- 
mately, nothing will prevent that industrialisation. And so, if we 
want to continue being supplied with Argentine meat, we must offer 
encouragement and some measure of security to the cattle-breeders, 
whose job is a long-term job. In present-day circumstances that 
fact—pace Washington—presupposes long-term agreements. 

The agreement which has so long been on the point of signature 
by the two countries will reaffirm the fact—which had been denied 
by President Perén, and swept aside by some of our own jingoistic 
publicists—that the economies of Britain and Argentina are comple- 
mentary to one another and are likely to remain so. Argentine 
“ economic independence ” still resembles one of those hallucinations 
that the traveller experiences so frequently in the pampa, where a 
clump of bluey-green eucalyptus trees on the horizon seems to be 
an enchanted castle, apparently within easy reach of an optimistic 
horseman. As for ourselves, though we might be persuaded by the 
eloquence of hard-pressed British statesmen to become a nation 
of vegetarians, our industrialists and merchants would still hanker 
after the vast Argentine market, as they have done since Napoleonic 
times. The manufactures which Argentina requires of us have 
changed in character, and future statistics will probably continue to 
show a decline in shipments of “consumer” goods, in relation to 
exports of machinery, steel and fuel; but that merely implies an 
adjustment in detail. We can provide machinery, steel and fuel 
just as efficiently as we can manufacture textiles and whisky. And 
the North Americans may be correct in their belief that local 
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industrialisation will raise the standard of living in what are now 
undeveloped areas and stimulate the importing of foreign “con. 
sumer” goods. 

Competition between Britain and the U.S.A. for the Argentine 
market has been intense since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. This Anglo-Argentine-U.S. triangle has been complicated 
in recent years by political considerations and by the rivalry between 
sterling and the dollar. Washington’s aggressive political attitude 
towards successive Governments at Buenos Aires during and jim. 
mediately after the war offended even those Argentines who dis. 
approved of their own rulers. Although the British Ambassador 
was withdrawn from Buenos Aires during the war in conformity 
with our Ally’s policy, we still continued to receive Argentine meat 
on credit, and it was no secret that the junior British diplomats 
who remained at their post and British business-men and the local 
British communities continued to be on friendly terms with the 
Argentine people. This sympathy was resented in Washington and 
in U.S. business circles. More recently President Perén’s dollar 
shortage—aggravated by the “inconvertibility” of sterling—has 
facilitated the drawing up of the new agreement, which will benefit 
British exporters at the expense of their North American rivals, 
However, since the U.S.A. is actively interested in British economic 
recovery, it is difficult for Washington to do more than formally 
“ disapprove” of a long-term Anglo-Argentine pact that is designed 
to safeguard our supplies of food and to increase our exports. 

While the latest Anglo-Argentine negotiations were in progress, it 
was announced from Washington that the U.S.A. and Argentina 
intended to set up a joint commission to study means of reviving 
trade between those two countries. The problem is to discover 
some way of augmenting U.S. imports from Argentina, because 
although Argentina requires industrial plant, chemicals and 
petroleum, the U.S.A. has no need of meat, hides and cereals. At 
present it would be infra dig. for General Perén to demand or 
accept a loan from the Colossus of the North, so the only immediate 
method of relieving the President’s acute dollar shortage would 
appear to be by increasing purchases under the Marshall Plan. At 
a Press conference on May roth the Argentine Minister of Finance 
announced that his country’s net arrears of trade debts to the 
U.S.A. amounted to $143,000,000. To this purely commercial in- 
debtedness would have to be added a large unspecified “ invisible” 
debt. The decline in trade itself is spectacular. U.S. exports to 
Argentina fell from $148,200,000 in January-March, 1948, to 
$37,300,000 in January-March, 1949. Argentine exports to U.S.A. 
fell from $69,400,000 to $26,283,000 in the same period. The 
explanation of that unbalance is, of course, that the Argentine and 
U.S. economies are not by nature complementary. 


Fortunately, in spite of conflicting interests and some mutual 
suspicion, the “ general ” policies of Britain and the U.S.A. towards 
Argentina have always coincided to a remarkable extent. Since the 
emancipation from Spain, neither country has ever had territorial 
ambitions in the River Plate area, nor used force or threats of force 
to attain economic advantage. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, thanks to the British Navy and our advanced industrial 
development, we “got in” before the Americans; but George 
Canning never sought a monopoly for British traders. The River 
Plate was to be kept open to the commerce of all nations, and was 
to be protected by eur warships and John Quincy Adams’s brilliant 
diplomatic formula, the Monroe Doctrine, against aggression from 
any European Power. The Hispanic New World was to be helped 
in the exploitation of its resources, and thereby British and North 
American interests would benefit. With the development of modern 
long-range warfare, however, Washington has grown very conscious 
of the strategic importance of Argentina, and very anxious lest that 
republic should aspire to become the leader of a southern bloc of 
States rivalling U.S.-sponsored Pan-Americanism. As we do net 
live upon the American continent, we are not greatly alarmed by 
supposed Argentine ambitions ; but, with our experienced eye, we 
have observed that Washington’s hastily-conceived efforts to 
influence the Argentine people in their choice of Governments have 
had the contrary effect to that which was intended. Indeed, they 
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have served to foster local nationalism and to encourage “ anti- 
Yanqui” sentiments. While the North Americans have busied 
themselves in this fashion we have kept ourselves to ourselves, and 
our communities in Argentina, paradoxically, have earned the respect 
of the “natives ” by d&< of not mixing with them and by remaining 
aloof from their internal politics. 

But all this does not help President Perén very much. For his 
part, he must be constantly bewildered by the vagaries of U.S. 
official behaviour. In the past four years he has been alternately 
insulted and cajoled by U.S. Ambassadors and the State Department. 
The North Americans have refused to purchase any substantial 
quantities of his foodstuffs for the Marshall Aid countries, but 
complain when he strikes a five-year bargain with Britain for the 
disposal of those products. And although the present U.S. Am- 
bassador at Buenos Aires, Mr. James Bruce, is on the friendliest 
terms with the President, the new Assistant Secretary of State for 
American Republic Affairs at Washington is heard exclaiming: 
“You can’t condone the horrible conditions under some of the 
military régimes. But you can’t withdraw your Ambassador, either.” 
I am unable at the moment to recall a proverb in Spanish cor- 
responding to our “You can’t eat your cake and have it,” but 
General Perén doubtless knows how to express those sentiments 
when he discusses U.S.-Argentine relations with Ambassador Bruce. 
Nevertheless, the gallant General would like to have some dollars. 


SOLVENCY IN ISRAEL 


By OWEN TWEEDY 


SRAEL asked for and has secured the attention of the world. But 
recently publicity for the problems of the one-year-old State of 
Israel has been reduced. Among the reasons for this is the 

severe censorship which has been established. Indeed, rumour has it 
that more than one newspaper has been suspended. We do not know 
definitely on what account; but the conjecture is general that 
editorial comment has been—to quote from the wording of the old 
Palestine Press law—‘ of a nature calculated to create alarm and 
despondency.” But over what ? 

That enquiry invites consideration of three main domestic pro- 
blems in Israel—the absorption of the new-scale immigration ; the 
high cost of living; and financial stringency. In the first eleven 
months of last year some 92,000 Jews entered Israel from Europe. 
The majority of them were at once recruited into the war-effort, and 
on arrival those who did not join the fighting services found accom- 
modation in Israeli homes and transit camps, in abandoned British 
army barracks and in Arab towns and villages from which their 
inhabitants had fled. Since then the scale of immigration has risen, 
and today there are some 20,000 new arrivals monthly. Their en 
masse adqnission is the natural corollary of the creation of the “ open 
door” in the State of Israel; and it is, of course, subject to no 
control on the lines of “absorptive capacity” or of the other 
Mandatory regulations which insisted that immigrants should be 
persons of independent means or dependents of permanent residents 
or of previous immigrants or persons admitted to meet estimated 
shortages in the Jewish labour-market. So today all these newcomers 
look by right to the Israeli executive for the supply and financing 
of their housing and feeding and clothing and employment. It is a 
tremendous financial and moral liability, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the industrialisation of Palestine as a wage-earning labour 
market is still in its comparative infancy. 

The second problem is the cost of living. It has risen to astro- 
nomical heights ; and although index figures are not available, reliable 
reports indicate that salaries—clerical and artisan—have already had 
to be increased five or six fold above the war-scales in order to 
provide for a bare standard of existence. This not only greatly 
-aises the cost of Government administration, but also inevitably 
increases that of industrial production generally, to the detriment 
of the export trade. Israel’s natural exports are still confined mainly 
to Jaffa oranges and Dead Sea potash. Its export trade of finished 
products has always been and will always be handicapped by the 
lack of locally available raw materials. So unless or until oil happens 
to be found within its boundaries, Israel for many many years to 
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come cannot hope for a favourable trade balance and will have to 
look outside Palestine for funds not only to balance a budget but 
also to finance the capital works which must be put in hand if 
adequate work and Lebensraum is to be provided for the influx of 
new immigrants ; and to buy essentials for the maintenance of its 
increased population. For not only are Israeli standards of living 
designed on a level far nigher than the resources of the country can 
afford, but its population has always had to look outside its frontiers 
even for the provision of bread, which is, after all, the staff of life. 

This is a depressing picture, and the depression it implies is being 
reflected in the comments of certain organs of the local Press. Hence 
the severity of the censorship. But on the credit side there are two 
psychological assets of profound value. The first is the Israeli 
enthusiasm and sacrifice which has carried Zionism to its present 
position of independence. The second is the immense and unflagging 
financial support which the movement has enjoyed from international 
Jewry over the last thirty years, But they are imponderables ; and 
of them this much only can be said in relation to the future of 
Israel. First: the economic and social stability of the young State 
would inevitably -be menaced without the continuation of inter- 
national Jewish financial support on lavish lines. Secondly: the 
main sources of this support lie in the United States and in South 
Africa ; but today in South Africa imports have been curtailed almost 
to vanishing-point, and in America financial caution is growing even 
in the matter of funds for the Marshall Plan. Thirdly: there is the 
still more subtle issue whether international Jewish charity will con 
tinue as resolutely as before now that its main objective, the creation 
of the independent State of Israel, has been triumphantly realised. 
Lastly: the well-being and loyalty of the immigrants now pouring 
into the country depends on the Israeli Government’s ability to 
finance a happy, constructive and prosperous future for them. 
Zionism has created a wonderful fund-raising organisation in America 
and South Africa and elsewhere. Will it continue to achieve such 
effective results as in the past? 

The second great problem of the Israeli State lies in its relations 
with its Arab neighbours. For instance, the solution of Israel’s most 
pressing problem—that of Lebensraum for the newly-arrived immi- 
grants—is being sought with almost terrifying confidence in the arid 
Negeb of South Palestine. It is useless without water in vast quan- 
tities, and local supplies are too saline for agricultural purposes on 
a big scale. So the only alternative is the waters of the River Jordan. 
The cost of the required engineering works would be immense, and 
would have to be met from international Jewish funds ; but before 
any plans to this end could even be discussed, Transjordan’s 
acquiescence would have to be obtained for stream-diversion on any 
large scale. Again, if corn-producing Egypi, Syria and Transjordan 
agreed to co-operate, the primary needs of the new Israeli population 
could be economically and conveniently met. Finally, the maximum 
industrial development of Israel can only really succeed if its pro- 
ducts have welcome access to the obvious Arab markets of tha 
Middle East. 

Here are three great Israeli problems. Clearly a great step towards 
their solution lies along the path towards the cultivation of Arab 
good will. Success in this direction would clear the political air, 
and enhearten international Jewry to subsidise and invest in Israeli 
consolidation and development plans. This would start the ball 
rolling towards the absorption of surplus population in the Negeb ; 
it would stimulate Israeli industrial expansion which would alleviate 
Israeli unemployment ; it would reciprocally open Arab markets to 
Israeli buyers and thus ease the present food shortages and in the 
long run bring down the cost of living ; above all, it would still 
the murmurs of discontent which are now believed to be making 
themselves heard in the heart of the much-tested population of 
Israel. 

How far the Israeli negotiators round the Lausanne conference 
table realise the potential value of Arab friendship it is impossible 
to say. Arab opinion has deep misgivings about Israeli motives and 
designs. That this is so is largely the fault of Zionist America and 
the Israeli Government. For both have done all they could to 
“write down” the tragedy of the Arab refugees—a tragedy which 
has left few Palestinian Arab families personally untouched. Again, 
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the incident of the Israeli infraction of the Jerusalem armistice, the 
transfer of Israeli parliamentary activity fram Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
and the report of the alleged purchase of American warships by 
Israel have all led one way only. It has not been towards the 
cultivation of Arab good will, but towards the confirmation of Arab 
distrust and of Arab fears of an aggressive Israeli expansion policy 
which aims at the conquest of the remaining Arab zone in Palestine 
and, later, of Transjordan. 

This state of affairs should give the Israeli Government food for 
statesmanlike thought. And in addition there are the fears current 
that the young State is going bankrupt and the rumours of restless- 
ness among the rapidly growing Israeli population—all in an 
area which is one of the greatest cockpits of the world, and where 
under Arab sovereignty lies one of the greatest oil reservoirs of 
the world. 


ELGAR IN RETROSPECT 


FTER more than a fortnight of concerts in which all Elgar’s 
main works have been given, in generally excellent conditions 
thanks to the Henry Wood Concert Society, it is a tempta- 

tion to essay an objective summing-up of his achievement as a 
whole. The fact that Elgar’s greatest and most typical music was 
written between 1899 and 1913 (only the ’cello concerto came later, in 
1919) makes an objective appreciation very difficult. It is a common- 
place that his music, and indeed his whole personality, was typical 
of an era against whose atmosphere, moral and aesthetic, we are still 
reacting—suspicious and contemptuous of what seem to us the 
complacency and the facile emotions of the over-fed, jealous (it may 
well be) of the untroubled sense of ease and amplitude that we have 
never known. We have made virtues of the spareness, dryness and 
astringency which should perhaps properly be regarded—in the 
aesthetic as in the moral sphere—as means rather than ends ; and 
critics of an earlier age might well find traces of impotence in our 
preoccupation with the ascetic virtue. Certainly we tend to live at 
the aesthetic antipodes of Elgar’s world. 

Allowances being made for this natural, and indeed conventional, 
reaction, there remains the more serious question of the restricted, 
local appeal of Elgar’s music. Beyond the Channel works which 
English music-lovers instinctively and unquestionably rank among 
the great accepted classics are regarded as academic essays in the 
typical post-Wagnerian manner or thinly disguised salon pieces 
appealing to the incorrigible sentimentality of the British public. We 
must remember that other composers have a similarly restricted 
appeal. In German-speaking countries Bruckner’s symphonies are 
rated by many as at least the equal of Beethoven’s, while some rate 
them even higher ; whereas ig England we accord them an occasional 
respectful hearing and no more. Foreigners agree in finding some- 
thing specifically English in Elgar’s music, as we may allow a 
specifically Teutonic something to Bruckner ; and perhaps it is the 
chief claim of both composers to have given expression to a peculiarly 
national complex of sentiments. Elgar’s great technical gifts are 
recognised even by foreigners who find his music most unsym- 
pathetic, and to his countrymen he will always have the honour of 
being the first wholly professional British composer since Purcell 
technically able to compete with any of his European contemporaries. 
This was a great achievement which should never be forgotten, 
though it naturally constitutes no absolute claim for his music on 
the attention of foreigners. His idiom was already slightly old- 
fashioned by Continental standards when he wrote his best works, 
which are contemporary with the mature works of Debussy and Ravel 
jn France, Strauss in Germany and Scriabin in Russia. But that 
again is no serious failing ; it merely provides an additional reason 
for the failure of his music to weather a Channel crossing. 

Listening to these big choral and orchestral works I tried to hear 
with the ears of a foreigner, to forget or discount the associations 
of years, and I eagerly canvassed foreign opinion—French, Austrian 
and Greek. Of the strong personal quality of the best of Elgar’s 
music neither | miniature pol] ever doubted. We even 
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agreed on the basic qualities of that character, though we tended to 
give them slightly different names. What most irritated my French 
voter was a quality which I believe most endears Elgar’s music to 
the mass of his own counrymen—his profound conventionality, 
Except perhaps in Gerontius there are no embarrassing emotional 
extremes in this music, no sensual ecstasies and certainly no intel- 
lectual conundrums. The tone is always, almost deliberately, 
gentlemanly ; the emotions might be both experienced and expressed 
without offence in the library, the drawing-room or the park of an 
English country-house in the reign of Edward VII. My Greek friend 
confirmed this impression when he suggested that Elgar’s music 
was the aesthetic counterpart of another conception so English that 
the word to express it has been borrowed by many European 
languages—comfort. There is more than physical well-being in 
comfort ; there is a suggestion of an exclusiveness which we might 
call aristocratic and foreigners simply snobbish (a typically different 
emphasis), the suggestion of a carpet, cushion or baize door inter- 
posed between man and the cruder realities and small annoyances 
and indignities of every-day life. Elgar’s music is all, I think, very 
much on this side of the baize door, even consciously and proudly 
so, aS is natural in a man who started on the other side of that 
highly symbolic partition. 

This atmosphere of comfort and conventionality in Elgar’s music 
leads many younger Englishmen and almost all foreigners to doubt, 
or at least to misunderstand, its emotional quality. Sentimentality 
is often easy to recognise, but always difficult to define. All my 
foreign friends found Elgar sentimental, and even his greatest admirers 
will probably admit the charge, though with many reservations. 
The facile and deliberately lingering sentiment of the slow move- 
ment of the Serenade and the ‘cello concerto or the second subject 
of the first movement of the violin concerto are at home in the 
late Victorian or Edwardian drawing-room. (A German conductor 
confronted with the Introduction and Allegro for Strings dismissed 
even this as Salonmusik.) Certainly the mild and unctuous banali- 
ties of The Kingdom bear the same relation to the earth-shaking 
and apocalyptic experiences of Pentecost as the average pictures in 
the child’s illustrated Bible. But even these are perfectly sincere, 
and the expression of a range of feeling which, if not particularly 
admirable, was very real in the England of Elgar’s day. As with 
sentimentality, so with the strange blend of jingoistic patriotism 
and real idealism in the Crown Imperial and Pomp and Circumstance 
marches. These works are the highest expression of an emotion 
which was, and to a certain extent is, very widely felt in England, 
let alone whether it ought to be or no. Thus Elgar was, and has 
remained, a genuinely popular composer, just as Tchaikovsky has 
retained his popularity in Russia. 

To combine this popular appeal with fine craftsmanship is a great 
achievement, for a fine artist who is also representative of the 
general run of his countrymen, who not only feels the things they 
feel but very much as they feel them, is a very rare creature. This, 
I believe, is Elgar’s greatest claim to fame, but it is not his only 
claim. He would not be representative if he was unable to rise, 
on occasion, far beyond the average of his countrymen’s emotional 
sphere. Even the most ordinary of us has his unexpectedly great 
moments. In Falstaff and the first movement of the ’cello concerto 
Elgar shows that he was capable of a different, less popular, approach 
to music, intellectual far above his average in the one case (hence 
Falstaff’s unpopularity) and unusually chastened and restrained in 
the other. Falstaff, written in 1913, only became available to the 
European public at a time when symphonic poems with complicated 
literary programmes had just gone completely (and, as_ usual, 
violently) out of fashion. 

The fact that a French ’cellist of international standing, Pierre 
Fournier, has played the ‘cello concerto during the recent festival 
may mean that this work—English enough but less aggressively so— 
may be given a better chance than the more typical works of Elgar’s 
prime. Be that as it may, the main body of Elgar’s music will 
remain a primarily national heritage, probably always the subject 
of mild surprise and good-humoured bantering on the part of 
foreigners—like our weather and our cooking—but as intimately and 
inescapably ours as either of these. 
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CEYLON: THE SECOND YEAR 


HEN, after marked loyalty during the war, Ceylon rather 

unexpectedly reached full Dominion status in February, 

1948, people said that of course there was no question 
here of laboriously imitating our parliamentary methods, as in an 
African colony, Ceylon had an elaborate civilisation centuries before 
Christ. Her politicians, drawn largely from an ancient and cultured 
aristocracy and an intelligent professional class, had already plenty 
of practice in invigilated self-government. But how about a century 
and more of insulation from the shocks of war and famine, under 
British rule in its most benevolent form ? Ceylon was like a gentle 
and charming youth with his military service and all the rough-and- 
tumble of life before him. After the excitement of emancipation 
how would his stamina hold? There were certain defects of 
character. . . . But then, battle-scarred veterans are apt to regard 
their wards like that. 

I wondered, then, what this fabulous island was like, how the new 
wine of self-government, the ferment of trade and the gentle distilla- 
tions of Buddhism were interacting. First impressions are of a 
contented and happy people living in a land of extraordinary fertility. 
Everything is green and lush and burgeoning. Crops develop almost 
as one watches, as in an instructional film—bananas and pineapples 
(growing by the roadside), tea, rice, coconuts, cacao, teak and rubber. 
Life is therefore easy ; some say too easy, because initiative is stifled. 
The essentials of a simple existence lie to hand and make for a 
placid and kindly disposition. Politeness seems a national habit. 
The relaxed and friendly faces in the streets are the finest tonic 
for harassed and choleric Westerners. A request is generally greeted 
with a characteristic slow, smiling, deprecatory movement of the 
head which signifies willing assent. 

Not that Ceylon is entirely a land of smiling, virtuous lotus-eaters. 
The police quote the paradox that there is nearly a killing a day in 
this island of seven million souls—and yet premeditated murder is 
almost unknown. A sudden quarrel over money or a woman; a 
mother-in-law nags once too often—then the knife flashes or the 
ixe falls. Moreover, the Bribery Commission and the lesser courts 
ire fully occupied. Another dominating impression is of a nation 
determined to forget the recent past and to run its own affairs. “I 
tink,” remarked my driver with the deprecating smile which abso- 
lutely precludes offence, “ dat it was de British Government dat kept 
my country back,” and his naked foot gave an instinctive push to 
the accelerator to show how Ceylon would now progress 

Londoners are well acquainted with Prime Minister Senanayake. 
Essentially a peasant farmer, with his sympathies and interests rooted 
deep in the soil, he is also a leader of vision and an astute politician 
with thirty years’ experience. He remains the indispensable kingpin 
of the administration—I almost said of the constitution. His principal 
lieutenants are still with him. Mr, Bandaranaike, Minister of Health, 
and Local Government, rated the best orator in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which he leads, is an unforgettably vivid and vital 
personality. The Minister of Transport and Works, Sir John 
Kotalawela, has the reputation, invaluable to a politician, of getting 
things done. Mr. Jayawardene, the Minister of Finance, is a scholar 
whose six-year economic plan is firmly launched and whose annual 
Budget speech describing the economic state of the nation is a 
delightful model of clarity and compression. 

Prime Minister strives for racial amity, which may be the 
key to decisive success. Ceylon, with its four communities, he 
recently told a Moorish assembly, is like a Muslim with his four 
wives, all of whom must be treated with equal kindness. In Parlia- 
ment his United National Party (much strengthened by last year’s 
significant accession of the Tamil Congress) holds with its allies a 
ifficient majority to govern with confidence but without com- 
placency in face of the disunited though by no means negligible 


Communists. The Ceylonese seem to, have taken to British methods 
of parliamentary government as though reared therein for generations. 


Moreover, they have come in at the top level of modern intricate 
legislation. Bills are being considered to set up regional councils, 
similar to our county councils, to discourage nen-<ssential building 
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and to aid middle<lass housing by means of a Central Housing 
Board, and to establish Ceylon’s new army. The educational system 
(free from kindergarten to university since 1945) is being overhauled ; 
and the intricacies of town-planning and satellite towns are being 
grappled with. . 

It is all a gigantic task. The economic position is at once promising 
and anxious. Until recently it was mainly a simple agricultural 
economy. Cinnamon, “the bride round whom they all danced” 
in the old Portuguese and Dutch eras, is a much-reduced dowager, 
superseded by tea, coconuts and rubber. But all dread competitors 
and veering world demands. Tea glances anxiously at Java and the 
shadow of over-production. Coconuts fear under-production and 
export duties. Rubber, in desperation, cocks an ear for the rumble 
of war. Much food has to be imported for the ever-increasing 
population ; and there is unemployment. The costs of government 
and of the social services are very high and require severe taxation. 

What are the remedies ? Greater efficiency to cut costs, say the 
Government, and the energetic development of their plans to balance 
the economy. Huge schemes of irrigation will eventually double the 
present cultivated and pastoral area of four million acres. Pedigree 
stock and machinery have been imported. There are heavy factories 
for plywood, leather, steel, coir, paper, glass, acids and drugs ; and 
cottage industries for the lesser handicrafts. The hydro-electric 
scheme is coming into action. The Prime Minister spoke plainly 
to the people on Independence Day, when enthusiasm was at fever 
heat after the spectacular good-will marathon of boys had run in, 
There must be work, he said, hard, honest, untiring work. 

Mr. Senanayake calls education Ceylon’s greatest problem for this 
second year of independence, Let us glance at one of its aspects. 
On a plateau next the celebrated Peradeniya botanical gardens near 
Kandy the new university buildings, designed by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, are going up: There is to be a great hall of convoca- 
tion, joined by a lane of administrative buildings to the library, with 
outlying halls of residence and staff bungalows. The whole con- 
ception will take twenty-five years to complete, but to enable a start 
to be made in 1950 the halls of residence are being pressed on. It 
is intensely hot, but work goes on all the time. The women plaster ; 
the men wheel cement. There is no standing about. All seem filled 
with a sense of urgency and hopes for the future of their own 
university which they themselves are building for their children. 

The resident architect, Mr. Shirley d’Alvis, is a happy man. He 
has set his heart upon a subsidiary scheme of landscape gardening. 
Whenever he can save small sums on the estimates and use surplus 
labour for an hour or two he works at a superb Valley of Rest 
running down to the river beside the plateau. When I was there 
the valley was being grassed and laid out with flagged paths. 
Hibiscus and oleanders, tulip-trees, temple-trees and bougainvillea 
showed vivid against the green lawn. The little stream which threads 
through the valley is caught in pools of water-lilies, and, as we 
watched, a brilliant kingfisher alighted on the rail of the bridge 
which spanned the pool below us and flashed back the light of the 
sun. Surely that is the finest university site in the whole world. 
How one envies the students who will wander in that valley, with 
all the knowledge of civilisation beside them, while just across the 
muddy Mahavele Ganga, where the elephants bathe, lies the wild 
jungle. Over the entire work we felt the pervasive spirit of 
Buddhism. Even as we left d’Alvis ran up to show us the vast, flat, 
carnivorous orchids which the gardener had slit to allow their fly 
victims to escape. 

There is another side to Ceylon’s affairs which her Government 
does not forget. It was only by a lucky quirk of the fortune of war 
that in 1942 the country escaped a bloody Japanese invasion. She 
must have a military insurance policy for many a year. Although 
her national debt is littlke more than a single year’s revenue, financial 
facilities may be equally necessary. At the recent Commonwealth 
Conference Mr. Senanayake seemed content with Dominion status 
first option 


1926 sense, and to continue to give Britain the 


During the last few years the relations between 


in its 
whenever possible. 
Ceylon and the mother country have shown mutual good-humour, 
gratitude and generosity. It is not t to hope that they may 
a model for our dealings with Dominions 
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THREE TRIALS 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, June 10th 

ISS REBECCA WEST should be in America these days. 

Between New York and Washington she would find a 

veritable three-ringed circus of trials on which to exercis¢ 
her reporter’s talents. Moreover, in all three of the trials now 
monopolising front pages of American newspapers she would find 
much new material for a continuation of her study of treason in 
the modern age. All three—the trial of the eleven Communist 
leaders in New York, the trial of Miss Judith Coplon in Washington 
and the trial of Alger Hiss here in New York again—have the same 
basic theme in common ; they are all concerned with what, in time 
of war, would be treasonable activities. We are not (technically) in 
a time of war; therefore none of the defendants can be charged 
with treason. The Constitution of the United States forbids that. 
On the crime of treason the Constitution is quite specific. Section 3 
of Article III states clearly: “Treason against the United States 
shall consist only in levying War against them, or in adhering to 
their Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort. No person shall be 
convicted of Treason unless on the Testimony of two Witnesses to 
the same Overt Act, or on Confession in open Court. The Congress 
shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Treason, but no 
Attainder of Treason shall work corruption of blood, or Forfeiture 
except during the Life of the Person attainted.” 

But we are in a time of cold war, and the activities on which the 
accusations in all three of these trials are based clearly come within 
the definition of giving aid and comfort to the only enemy the people 
of the United States can see on the horizon at the moment—Soviet 
Russia. But the cold war was unknown to the framers of the 
Constitution, and the laws of the United States have yet to catch 
up with the developments of modern revolutionary and subversive 
techniques. So the charges in the three cases are widely dissimilar, 
though the fundamental pattern is the same in each. 

In New York the eleven leaders of the Communist Party are 
charged with conspiring to teach and advocate the overthrow of 
the United States Government by force and violence. On that trial, 
which has just ended its twenty-first week, I reported at some length 
last month. In the interim the defence has begun. The first 
defendant to take the stand was John Gates, the editor of the New 
York Daily Worker, who has been testifying under direct and cross 
examination for the past two weeks. To judge by the newspaper 
reports, he has made a recalcitrant and evasive witness on his own 
behalf. At the end of last week Judge Medina, who has been a very 
monument of patience on the bench in his effort to avoid any action 
which might make it possible for the defence to achieve its tactical 
objective of “martyrdom or mistrial,” finally decided he had had 
enough of defence bullying and baiting. When Gates truculently 
refused to answer a prosecution question, Judge Medina gave him 
thirty days in gaol for contempt of court. And when the other 
defendants’ defence counsel and their sympathisers in the public 
gallery promptly staged a demonstration in court, Judge Medina 
sentenced two of the other defendants, Winston and Hall, to thirty 
days each for disorderly conduct. (All eleven, of course, had pre- 
viously been free on bail.) 

So these three at least have achieved the martyrdom they wanted, 
though a somewhat brief and sordid one, and the party has been 
given a good excuse for organising in front of the Foley Square 
court-house a picket-line of placard-carrying supporters chanting 
such slogans as: “One, two, three, four—open up the prison door. 
Five, six, seven, eight—release Winston, Hall and Gates.” If the 
length of time taken up by the defence and prosecution in the 
examination of Gates is any criterion regarding the ten other 
delendants, it is now merely a matter of mathematical cal¢ulation to 
predict a date for the conclusion of the trial. It will be shortly 
before Christmas. 

The charge against Miss Judith Coplon in her trial in Washington, 
new entering its ¢ighth week, is a much more specific one. She is 
a former employee of the Department of Justice, working as a con- 
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fidential clerk in the division of the department dealing with the 
registration of foreign agents. She is a personable brunette of twenty. 
seven, an honours graduate of one of America’s best women’s 
colleges. Someone has evidently explained to her the publicity value 
of a “ photogenic” smile. As a result, her pictures in the ne Wspapers 
have tended to create the rather unfortunate impression that she 
takes the whole thing very lightly. The charge against her js no 
laughing—or even smiling—matter, however. She was arrested in 
New York on March 4th by Federal Bureau of Investigation agents, 
in company with one Valentin Gubitchev. Gubitchev is a Soviet 
citizen, formerly a member of the Soviet consular staff in the United 
States, and at the time of his arrest employed on the staff of the 
United Nations as an engineer. When she was arrested she was 
found to be carrying in her handbag a number of papers which were 
copies, abstracts or notes of confidential Department of Justice 
documents relating to the Soviet intelligence system in the United 
States and the department’s counter-intelligence measures. 

The presumption upon which the prosecution bases its case is that 
she intended to give them to Gubitchev for transmittal to the Soviet 
intelligence authorities. The prosecution has proved quite clearly 
that the papers in Miss Coplon’s handbag were of a secret nature, 
and that she had no right to be carrying them about with her. What 
cannot be decided until the jury gives its verdict is whether the 
prosecution has proved beyond a reasonable doubt that she ever 
gave Gubitchev any secret documents or had any intention of giving 
them to him. The result of the trial will, of course, have a direct 
bearing upon the subsequent trial of Gubitchev, who is awaiting 
trial with Miss Coplon on a separate charge of conspiring to obtain 
secret information for transmission to a foreign Power. Gubitchev, 
who has consistently claimed diplomatic immunity, and is now free 
on $100,000 bail provided for him by an official of the Soviet Embassy, 
will be tried in New York together with Miss Coplon when her 
present trial ends in Washington. This somewhat complicated 
arrangement is necessitated by the fact that the offence for which 
Miss Coplon is being tried in Washington, namely, the theft of 
secret Government. documents, took place in Washington, while the 
offence of conspiring with Gubitchev to transmit them to a foreign 
Power took place in New York. 

But the trial which would really test Miss West's theories of the 
motivation of treason in modern times, as well as her talent for 
psychological reporting, is the trial of Alger Hiss, which is taking 
place in the same Federal Court House in New York as that in which 
the eleven Communists are being tried. The charge against Alger 
Hiss is a simple one of perjury. But its treasonable aspect arises out 
of the fact that the perjury relates to a denial by Hiss, on oath, before 
a grand jury in New York last December, that he ever at any ume 
transmitted to Whittaker Chambers, knowing him at the time to be 
a Communist courier who intended to deliver them to a Soviet in- 
telligence agent, any secret State Department documents, or that he 
had any contact with Chambers after January Ist, 1937. The case 
had come before the grand jury as a result of the allegations made 
by Chambers during an earlier investigation by the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Committee on Un-American Activities, when he had 
accused Hiss of giving him secret information in the period from 1936 
to 1938 when Hiss was a State Department official. The grand jury 
accepted Chambers’s testimony as establishing a prima facie case 
against Hiss, and accordingly charged him with perjury for his 
denial of Chambers’s charges. 

But the real fascination of this trial] lies not so much in its rather 
sordid background of international intrigue as in the conflict of the 
two major personalities involved. For the public, as for the jury 
in the trial, it is quite Jiterally a case of one man’s word against 
Indeed, the prosecuting counsel laid great stress on this 
aspect in his opening address to the jury. He said to them in effect: 
“Either you believe Chambers or you believe Hiss. If you believe 
Chambers, Hiss is guilty. If you believe Hiss, then Hiss should be 
acquitted.” But for the general public, as apart from the jury (which 
is only concerned with rendering a verdict on the specific charge 
of perjury), it means something much deeper. If you believe 
Chambers, then Hiss bas been a traitor to his country deserving of 


another's. 
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the blackest obloquy, a man who abused his position of confidence 
within his Government to give that Government’s secrets to foreign 
agents. If you believe Hiss, then Chambers becomes one of the 
most malevolent liars known to history, attempting to destroy with 
his lies the reputation and character of an innocent man from God 
only knows what dark motives of personal revenge. 

On the one side you have Chambers, on his own evidence, intel- 
lectually brilliant but emotionally and politically unstable, a con- 
fessed perjurer, a man who adopted an alien political faith and in 
its service became part of an organisation spying upon his country, 
a man who has blackened his own reputation beyond redemption 
in his attempt to blacken another’s. On the other you have Hiss, 
with a reputation for capacity and integrity in Government service 
which was absolute until Chambers questioned it, a man with a 
spotless record of duty done in a number of responsible and demand- 
ing posts, a man whose character and probity have been vouched for 
by all who have known him. Is Alger Hiss a paragon of young 
American manhood or a whited sepulchre ? Is Chambers a man 
conscientiously trying to redeem his past sins or is he a liar of the 
most vicious and vengeful kind ? Do you believe Chambers or do 
you believe Hiss ? Chambers had had his say. Soon it will be 
Hiss’s turn. Then, perhaps, the public as well as the jury will 
be able to make up its mind. 


LOW AND SOME OTHERS 


By DEREK HUDSON 


CITIZEN of “the Sunset Age,” as Sir Osbert Sitwell calls 
it, may occasionally wish to take stock of his blessings. And 
one of the blessings—one of the credit items that make the 
sunset seem less forlorn—is undoubtedly the third son of David 
Brown Low and Jane Caroline Flanagan, who was born at Dunedin, 
New Zealand, on April 7th, 1891, and was given the same first- 
name as his father. T. S. Eliot has pronounced that “ April is the 
cruellest month,” but it is also a month with a suggestion of fun, 
and the April of 1891 mixed equal parts of friendly humour and 
sharp satirical sense in giving us David Low. He was drawing 
‘cartoons for a New Zealand paper at the age of eleven, and for 
the Sydney Bulletin when he was twenty. Coming to England after 
the First World War, he worked for the Star before joining the 
Evening Standard in 1927. It is by no means far-fetched to suggest 
that he is now the leading political cartoonist in the world. The 
publication of three hundred of the best cartoons drawn by him 
in the troubled years between 1932 and 1945* provides an excellent 
opportunity for considering and appraising his achievement. 
Caricature, and the liberty to caricature, have become increasingly 
important in modern times. The art has grown up with civilisation, 
and has become a part of civilisation. The right of a private indi- 
vidual like David Low to afford his readers a relief from tension, to 
strip the complicated detail of a situation down to the bare bones 
of principle, to expose humbug and to prick the bubble of pre- 
tentiousness, is certainly one of the freedoms for which Britain has 
recently been fighting. In essentials, the joy we obtain from seeing 
powerful personages deflated in a cartoon is the same as the Greeks 
of the fourth century B.c. must have obtained from seeing Heracles 
or Odysseus ridiculed in a vase painting now in the British Museum. 
The right to burlesque is a psychological necessity, and the springs 
of caricature are as eternal as a sense of humour itself. Portrait 
caricature, as we now understand it, derives from Italians like 
Carracci, Bernini and Ghezzi, who worked in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. Then came our own Hogarth, who estab- 
lished social and political satire as an art-form, and after him 
Rowlandson and Gillray, boisterous and fierce, who broadened its 
uppeal. But in the nineteenth century leadership in the new art 
passed from England to France—to Charles Philipon and his papers 
La Caricature and Charivari, with Daumier and Gavarni among 
their contributors. 


*Years of Wrath: A Cartoon History, 1932-1945. By David Low 
(Gollancz. 25s.) 
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Political caricature in nineteenth-century England became solid 
and respectable. It is the example of John Doyle (“HB”) rather 
than of his delightful son “Dicky” that has been followed by a 
succession of cartoonists such as Tenniel, Partridge, Carruthers- 
Gould and “ Poy.” A good-humoured urbanity, and with it a limited 
range of thought, may be traced in one after another of these artists. 
Partridge inherited Tenniel’s ample, slightly pompous line, together 
with his stock-in-trade of Britannia and the British lion. “Poy” 
followed the meticulous penmanship of “F.C.G.”; his “John 
Citizen,” like Strube’s “Little Man,” was* meant to keep the petit 
bourgeois cosy and comfortable. David Low could hardly practise 
his art in Britain without coming to some extent under the influence 
of this school of cartoonists that had flourished for a century—he 
had, after all, to study the humours of the British public, which he 
has done with great success. But what is remarkable in Low is 
that he has turned still more to the Continent for inspiration, and 
has assimilated something of Daumier, Steinlen and Raemakers. He 
has therefore given back to English caricature some of the vitality 
and sense of moral purpose that had been lost to it for so long. 

The bloodless social revolution that has recently taken place in 
this country has afforded the cartoonist an audience more broadly 
based than he has known since the eighteenth century. One has 
the feeling that Giles as well as Low is benefiting from this change. 
But it is vital to remember that the art of the cartoonist, like other 
arts, can flourish only in a society that tolerates a high degree of 
freedom of expression. In a police State the cartoon is only a 
pictorial reflection of the dictator’s diatribe. Politically, Low is 
well to the left of centre, and satire is indeed usually more con- 
vincing when aimed from this angle, for it is easier to cock a snook 
upwards than downwards (Charles Keene, a staunch Tory, did not 
make a good cartoonist). That the art of David Low has not only 
been tolerated but encouraged by the “ right-wing capitalist” who 
owns the Evening Standard is the sort of democratic paradox that 
we must jealously seek to preserve. 

The future historian who comes to write of the past twenty years 
will profit greatly from Low’s Years of Wrath. It will offer him 
something that he is unlikely to obtain from faded newspaper cuttings 
or even from the letters of statesmen. For Low has the gift of 
sensing and communicating those lurking twinges of conscience that 
might not otherwise find full expression. His work when viewed 
en masse is impressively free from the conventional devices of the 
cartoonist. In all these three hundred cartoons, for example, there 
is only one worried tight-rope walker, and though there are several 
personified Statues of Liberty, and, as the war progresses, an in- 
creasing number of skeletons, Low’s pictorial energy and invention 
are so great that he avoids the smallest suggestion of staleness. In 
the world of Low’s creation Colonel Blimp is seen more often than 
John Bull ; Low is the reverse of a jingo, and his appeals to national 
sentiment are founded more surely on an understanding of the 
people. This book contains twenty or thirty cartoons that have no 
humorous content; they depend entirely, like those of Raemakers, 
on strength of line and intensity of human sympathy. With one 
or two exceptions, these grave, sometimes grim, cartoons are satisfy- 
ing and effective. 

But a cartoonist in the proper sense of the term stands or falls 
by his gift of obtaining a comic likeness. Here Low is supreme. 
The principal political figures of 1932-45, from Churchill, Baldwin 
and Chamberlain to Hitler, Goering and Mussolini, are captured 
with irresistible genius. In the foreword to Years of Wrath Low 
expresses the hope that the volume will help to prevent Hitler ever 
being canonised as “a picturesque, lonely hero.” So, no doubt, 
it will. Towards the end of the war years Hitler appears, in Low’s 
eyes, as gaunt, desperate and horrible. But the earlier Hitler who 
is presented as Father Christmas, or as a cricketer, or as a child 
in the nursery, or on page after page in female costume as a 
moustached Mrs. Bruin, is not an entirely unlikable figure—indeed, 
he is a good deal more likable, in these pages, than any of his 
lieutenants. The book as a whole is a unique impression of fourteen 
tragic years ; but it may be true that Low’s concluding sketches of 
the accused at Nuremberg will do more to make posterity understand 
the Third Reich than anything else he has drawn. 
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Undergraduate Page 
ON TAKING SCHOOLS 


By DAVID SHEARS (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 


HE only cheerful thing about my Schools was that I got 
them over quickly. Full Honours in Modern Greats entail 
only eight papers—two each in philosophy, politics and 

economics and two on special subjects. We finished early enough 
to have ten days of glorious idleness before the end of term and 
Commem. Week; ten days in which to enjoy the delights of 
Oxford in the summer, without a single pang of conscience. Other 
people, scientists, lawyers, linguists and so forth, are less fortunate. 
Their exams are not yet finished. Some, in fact, have not yet started. 
Perhaps I may be able to help them a little by recapturing my 
thoughts and feelings on that fateful morning when I took my first 
paper. 

“The Examination Schools,” says the University What's What, 
“are built on the site of an old coaching inn and the change has 
been regretted by undergraduates ever since.” True enough. Some 
two hundred of us were busy regretting it One morning about a 
fortnight ago. The time is just before half-past nine ; the place 
the entrance to the Schools. A milling mob of dejected humanity 
swirls around the doors and into the main hall, dressed alike in caps 
and gowns, dark suits and white bow ties. Among us are a few 
women undergraduates in equally sombre attire. How they have 
lost their glamour. Chalky complexions, black stockings, horrid 
little black hats—the general effect is reminiscent of a “ Keep Death 
off the Road ” poster. 

No more of these inconsequent thoughts. I must, in a few 
moments’ time, bend my mind to the serious business of general 
philosophy. Let me just compose my mind to think philosophically 
and to concentrate on the job in hand. What a farcical business ! 
How on earth, in eight three-hour papers, can they possibly find 
out with any hope of accuracy the results of three years’ work (or 
idleness) ? What if none of my pet subjects come up ? In that case 
I shal] get a Fourth, which is about as much as I can hope for in 
any case. As a matter of fact, a Fourth has its points, I reflect. 
Consider how few people get one—perhaps no more than get Firsts. 
Ergo, to get a Fourth is as difficult as to get a First. Anybody can 
get a Second or Third or fail altogether. All these things are 
commonplace and therefore dull. But Firsts and Fourths—they are 
distinguished. . . . 

Suddenly, interrupting these pleasant reflections, comes the ring 
of an electric bell, the signal for the opening of the gates. Like 
condemned criminals we file through the narrow passage and up 
the stone stairs, as one imagines sheep-stealers to have been taken 
from Newgate to Tyburn. Now, indeed, our days of philandering 
are over. There is nothing for it but perhaps a quick prayer. This 
is scarcely done before one finds oneself in the South School ; a vast 
room full of stupid little desks. As I search for the one with my 
name on it the thought occurs that perhaps “they” have left me 
out by some mischance. Would this be a good thing? Much to 
my surprise I find myself thinking that it would be an awful anti- 
climax. Ah, here it is, beside the window. In front of me is a 
friend of mine who has a foreign-sounding name which I cannot 
pronounce. I call him Chinwag, which is my nearest approximation. 
I wonder how he likes the paper. Here’s mine, ready on my desk. 
This is the moment I have been dreading so long ; the worst moment 
of worst moments. I begin reading, slowly, calmly. But the first 
three questions are shockers and I could not touch any of them. 
Momentarily panic-stricken, my eye runs hastily down the page. 
Aha ! Number eleven. I can do that. “What is ap empiricist ? 
Was Locke one?” Seems straightforward ; no snags. Of course 
] realise that what my examiners want is a list of Locke’s inconsist- 
encies. But luckily I think I know most of them; at any rate I 
probably know as many as Chinwag. Good. Now for another. 
Ah yes, Leibnitz—“ Is Leibnitz’s theory of substance of more than 
historica] interest?” Three cheers for Leibnitz. All my friends 
said he would not come up, and that I was wasting my time revising 
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him. But here he is, and I shall be able to talk knowledgeably of 
windowless monads and pre-established harmonies. 

Now for a third. Possibly number four: “When philosophers 
speak of sense-data what do they mean by the term?” Here is the 
chance to pour out my pet theme—my attack on the majority of 
philosophers for what I consider to be their fundamentally mis- 
conceived ideas on the subject. With withering argument, remorse. 
less logic and merciless attack, I, a mere undergraduate, will in g 
few minutes of concise and brilliant writing demolish the whole 
traditional theory of knowledge as advanced by most leading 
philosophers since Descartes. My examiners are bound to find 
my answer at least provocative (and this is half the battle for a 
First—or Fourth) and at most they may even find it instructive. If 
the latter, they will probably write books on the subject, expounding 
and enlarging upon my ideas. Their books will sell like hot cakes— 
at least a hundred copies, which is considered good going for an 
academic work—and the reputations of their authors will soar to 
great heights. Yet I, a modest and retiring man, would not claim 
a copyright. Not for me the laurels and the limelight. All I would 
ask is a mention among the “grateful acknowledgments” in the 
preface. One would imagine it running like this: “ Grateful acknow- 
ledgments are due to my wife, for reading the proofs, and to Mr. 
Shears, for writing them.” 

Enough of this. Ten minutes have gone by already. Chinwag 
is already writing like a beaver. Slowly and methodically I print 
my name and college on the first page of the “ book” of writing- 
paper in which I am to inscribe my masterpieces. I decide to do 
Locke first. In the next moment of suspense, while pen is poised 
ready to assail the virgin paper, I am reminded of Mr. Churchill’s 
story of his first attempt at painting, when the utterly bare canvas 
confronted him and seemed to say, “ You dare.” However, in a few 
moments, pen duly comes to paper with a definition. “An em- 
piricist,” I declare, “is a person who holds that all knowledge is 
derived exclusively from the senses.” A bad sentence, since “al!” 
and “exclusively” serve merely to repeat each other. However, 
there is no time now to go back. Nothing now but grim concentra- 
tion and worried glances at the clock. Locke and Leibnitz are dis- 
cussed, distorted, and to a great extent destroyed, beneath my 


restless but misdirected pen. By the time sense-data are reached: 


it is about eleven-thirty and my nib is red-hot. Around twelve 
noon the atmosphere of the room has become noticeably more 
strained. A quick search-of the question-paper produces one other 
question, making the requisite four. I do it, but very badly. So 
to half-past twelve and the guillotine; saving my unfortunate 
examiners from having to read further trash and twaddle. 

Such is our baptism of fire. Emerging, we take a deep breath, 
cross the High (a perilous business) and stroll through the city to 
our various colleges and British Restaurants for lunch. First- and 
second-year men, less formally clad, fall back respectfully as they 
see our “ sub-fusc” attire, for well they know what it means. To 
those who have not yet taken Schools we are object lessons ; living 
cautionary tales. Their time will come. Perhaps, in taking their 
first papers, they will have the same sensations as I did. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Tue Allgemeine Zeitung lends authenticity to a remarkable document 
which had already appeared in a Swiss paper, the Evolution. It purports 
to be a manifesto of “The German Democrats” abroad, in meeting 
assembled, and to be a programme of the policy which they will pursue. 
It sneers at the “half-revolutions ” of France, Germany and Italy, now 
undisguisedly resulting in a virtual return to the styles of government as 
they existed before February, 1848; it adopts the Red Republic as 
manifested in Paris during the days of June. The German Democrats 
denounce the sham Democrats of Frankfurt, the Neutralists of Switzer- 
land, the Middle-class Republicans of Europe, the Philosophical politi- 
cians, and the smaller Socialists ; they declare for a complete system of 
Communism—abolition of landed property, State care of industry and 
produce, universal education, and extinction of religion! It would be 
easy to sneer at this extravagant paper ; but those who are best informed 
know how Communism has spread under the surface throughout Europe. 


(From the Spectator of June 16th, 1849.) 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T has been agreeable, as a relief from the perplexities of this 

sundered world, to read the correspondence aroused by the 

new type of buffet cars to be adopted by British Railways. These 
cars have been designed in the shape of English wayside inns. The 
walls and ceilings will be of rough plaster, traversed by oak beams ; 
the interior lighting will be by lanthorns such as were carried by 
smugglers in the olden days ; the guests will sit on wooden settles, 
and the tables will be of simple polished oak. If the correct atmo- 
sphere is to be preserved, there should be lattice windows to these 
taverns ; it should not be beyond the ingenuity of British Railways 
to drape the exterior of such cars with imitation honeysuckle and 
roses ; smocks and sunbonnets might be provided for those who wish 
for them ; it should be possible, on payment of a trifling charge, to 
obtain churchwarden pipes. Beguiled by the aroma of Merrie 
England, the traveller would thus be carried from Liverpool Street 
to Cambridge, from Charing Cross to Folkestone, unconscious of 
the towns and counties which flash past the leaded windows, feeling 
only that he has come in to rest by the fire for a space, while the 
ostlers get busy in the courtyard and the post-horses are being 
harnessed. This well-intentioned endeavour has not met with any 
warm response on the part of those who are interested in industrial 
design. There have been many who have contended that it is 
inappropriate thus to mingle the ancient with the modern, the static 
with the mobile. It has been suggested even that the whole con- 
ception offends what are called the canons of good taste. The Railway 
Executive have evidently been stung by these reproaches. Their 
Public Relations Officer wrote a letter to The Times newspaper 
stating that the design of these “restaurant car twin units” was 
purely experimental, and that the permanent adoption of this type 
of buffet would depend upon the “ public reaction from all aspects 
(including the aesthetic).” The reaction has been immediate and 
severe ; it is improbable that the twins will nov? become quads. 


* * x * 


It is salutary, but unfair, that this incidental lapse on the part 
of British Railways should have attracted so much attention. Our 
railway companies, and transport services have, in fact, been pioneers 
in good industrial design and in intelligent publicity. The name of 
Frank Pick should for long be honoured as that of a man who with 
great pertinacity raised the level of our public advertisements, who 
provided younger artists with many valuable opportunities, and 
who over a space of years did succeed in raising the general level of 
visual appreciation. The standards maintained by the several railway 
companies and by the London Passenger Transport Board in the 
old days were very excellent standards. Our clean and scarlet buses 
give colour to our dingy streets, and contribute to the character of 
modern London. One has only to compare the slow, rickety, en- 
cumbered carriages of the Paris Métro with our own rapid and 
salubrious saloons to admit that, however crowded they may become 
during the rush-hours, the general level of comfort provided by 
London transport is far higher than any offered to the citizens of 
Paris or even of New York. No sleeping cars yet devised by man 
can compare with those which waft us to Glasgow or Penzance. The 
new coaches recently introduced into British Railways, with their long 
windows and their gleaming walls, are brighter and lighter than any 
coaches which I have yet seen abroad. We can be proud of our 
transport system, and should not condemn the Railway Executive 
merely because they have allowed someone to be silly about two 
taverns on wheels. 

* 7 * * 


I have been reading this week a very excellent little book on 
public transport which has appeared in the Penguin series, The 
Things We See. It has been prepared ‘at the suggestion of the 
Council of Industrial Design, and has been written by Mr. Christian 
Barman, who worked for many years under Lord Ashfield and Frank 
Pick, and who is now Publicity Officer to the British Transport Com- 


mission. I am quite sure that Mr. Barman was not consulted 
regarding the taverns in the trains; he is not a man to approve of 
such absurd irrelevance. His conception of industrial design is 
founded on the correct principle that it must be functional, in the 
sense that all equipment represents the tools with which the workers 
work. “The designer’s task,” he writes, “is narrowed down to the 
simple problem of producing the best possible tool for a given job.” 
The job demanded of a buffet car is that passengers should be able 
to obtain refreshments rapidly, and should be able to consume these 
refreshments seated comfortably and with a clear view of the scenery 
through which they pass. The tool needed for such a job is a long 
coach with a bar at one end and seating accommodation at the other, 
such as is provided in the coach attached to the Golden Arrow, to 
which some idiot has given a foolish name. It should not merely 
look clean and be clean, it should be composed of material which 
can be cleaned with ease ; in our days of stainless steel and bakelite 
surfaces, this should be readily attained. No, I am quite sure that 
Mr. Christian Barman would condemn the restaurant car twin units. 


* + * * 


In his short history of the development of British transport design, 
Mr. Barman has many interesting things to tell. I had always 
assumed, for instance, that our old-fashioned preference for separate 
compartments, as compared with the open-coach system adopted in 
most foreign countries, was due to the Englishman’s love of privacy. 
This is not the truth. The design of the separate compartment 
(which in the early days approximated in its line to those of a private 
horse-drawn carriage) was adopted as a means of placating the county 
aristocracy. The gentlemen of England, with the Duke of Wellington 
at their head, resented the intrusion of railways into our then terri- 
torial system ; they foresaw, and rightly foresaw, that it might tend 
to confuse the sé¢gregation of classes. The railway companies there- 
fore designed their compartments in the hope of providing travelling 
conditions similar to that of a private coach ; the result was that the 
type of vehicle for all classes of travellers was levelled upwards to 
that of a private carriage and not levelled downwards, as occurred 
in the United Stetes, to the standard of the common wagon. It may 
be this sociological difference which explains the problem why the 
Americans, who have so high a standard of personal comfort, have 
for generations accepted without murmur the atrocious conditions 
which obtain in their own sleeping cars. Hour after hour have I 
lain awake in the top berth of these intolerable dormitories, or waited 
half unclad for my turn in the communal wash-room, wondering 
how it came that a rich and luxurious people could tolerate such doss- 
house conditions. Mr. Barman now suggests to me that it is because 
our transport system was based upon aristocratic precedents and theirs 
upon rugged democratic principles. It is a stimulating and disquiet- 
ing suggestion 

* * * * 


Mr. Barman does not examine the question why, whereas in the 
United States and elsewhere the railway stations in the main Cities 
are designed as great public edifices (resplendent as the baths of 
Caracalla), in Great Britain our main terminuses should still be little 
more than enlarged sheds. It is strange indeed that the foreign 
visitor, on reaching the portals of our metropolis, should be greeted 
There are those who have a sentimental 
affection for our dear old tumble-down railway stations and who 
enjoy the 1840 flavour of Cannon Street or Charing Cross. Yet, 
whereas our more modern Underground stations suggest progressive 
efficiency, our main-line stations are a lamentable evidence of ill- 
judged conservatism. It may be that if and when Charing Cross 
is removed across the river we shall then possess a railway station 
worthy of our architectural intelligence. When that day comes, I 
trust that we shall not follow the example set by the twin units, and 
contruct a replica of Hatfield House or an enlarged version of Anne 


with congested squalor 


Hathaway’s cottage. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
“Love in Albania.”’ By Eric Linklater. (Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


How rare, nowadays, is style, and with what pleasure we salute it | 
No one could call Mr. Linklater’s comedy stream-lined ; it produces, 
rather, an impression of shagginess. But there is distinction as well 
as disorder in that rebellious pelt, inconsequently windswept by 
gusts of poetry, nonsense and truth and intermittently licked into 
submission by a sense of the theatre. If you want Brylcreem, Mr. 
Linklater is not your man; but if you like to watch a bold and 
vigorous fancy fusing, in a manner slightly reminiscent of Chesterton, 
the preposterous with the logical until the audience can no longer 
distinguish between them, then I can very strongly recommend Love 
in Albamia. 

The action takes place in the Lawns’ London flat in 1944. 
Normally this is inhabited by Mrs. Lawn, a cheerful, feckless, golden 
girl ; her prim and bureaucratic husband ; and their shrewd, warm- 
hearted Scottish maid. Mr. Linklater injects into it two visitors—a 
young writer called Ramillies, whose book describing his service 
with the Albanian partisans has brought him fame, and a top- 
sergeant of the American Military Police who suspects that Draga, 
the farouche and beautiful girl who played such a large part in 
Ramillies’ irregular operations and disappeared without trace in the 
last chapter, is his long-lost daughter. Transformed into a sort of 
subsidiary cockpit of the Balkans, the Lawns’ flat reverberates all 
night with talk. Nothing very much happens; but the five 
characters are so well observed, and their fantastic predicament is 
handled with so much urbanity and invention, that we are con- 
tinuously edified and amused. 

Miss Brenda Bruce gives an exceedingly charming and witty 
performance as Mrs. Lawn. Mr. Robin Bailey, getting his effects 
with admirable subtlety, is very good indeed as her exasperated 
husband, and as the oafish, over-assertive Ramillies Mr. Peter Jones 
achieves the feat, almost unprecedented in the annals of our stage, 
of looking and behaving as an author might look and behave in real 
life. Miss Molly Urquhart discovers sensibility behind the mellow 
commonsense of the Scots factotum, and Mr. Peter Ustinov, as 
Sergeant Dohda, presents with great virtuosity a transatlantic Caliban, 
whose hollow menaces alternate with shallow melancholy and whose 
uncouth aspirations exhibit at their best the talents of the man who 
wrote Juan in America. 


“Champagne for Delilah.’’ By Ronald Millar. (New.) 


Tue idea of a successful dramatist who is, like David Normandy in 
this farcical comedy, to all intents and purposes a figment of his 
own imagination, and who sees his life and the other people in it 
as the raw material for successive coups de thédtre, is serviceable if 
not exactly new. But you can have, even in a farcical comedy, too 
many layers of unreality, and that is the trouble with this one. 
If David Normandy and his background had corresponded, even 
roughly, to anything in real life, his passion for theatricalising him- 
self might have been interesting ; but he and everything about him 
are already so phoney, so coated as it were with grease-paint, that 
however hard he tries he cannot make himself seem more artificial 
than he already is. There is nothing truly dramatic in the spectacle 
of a man pretending to be mad if we can see quite clearly that he 
is a lunatic already. 

But for all that there are amusing moments in this, the theatre’s 
latest excursion into back-stage life. (The first, I suppose, was 
made by Shakespeare in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. If only 
his successors could manage to inject into their high-flown characters 
some of the reality which transfigures Snug and Quince and the 
rest of them!) Easily the best thing in the play is the performance 
of Miss Irene Worth as a Hollywood star, so sultry on celluloid, 
so unassailable at the “ Caprice,” with whom the playwright’s sense 
of the dramatic resolves him to have an affair. As his wife Miss 
Googie Withers acts with a great deal of charm and wit and intel- 
ligence, and between them these two ladies do wonders for the play. 
Mr. Nigel Patrick does not, and perhaps was given no chance to, 
make the playwright anything but a brisk, uninteresting puppet. 
Those wishing to get an idea of what sort of a play this is need 
only take a look at the setting for Acts II and III—* The Normandys’ 
country place, 20 miles from Shaftesbury Avenue”; it wil] tell 
them everything they need to know. 


PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Key Largo.”’ (Warner.}——“ Christopher Columbus.” (O 
“Manhandled.” (Plaza.) —— 


Key LarGo is one of a chain of islands which string out from the 
tip of Florida. It is hot, damp, subject to hurricanes and 
connected to the mainland by a bridge, occasionally impassable 50 
it is an ideal spot for Mr. Maxwell Anderson’s play which demands 
the minimum of action and the maximum of talk. The talk concerns 
the return to circulation of an old-time racketeer, played 
Mr. Edward G. Robinson who, with his gang of thugs and a tidy 
parcel of forged bank notes, awaits transport to Cuba in Key Largo’s 
only hotel. His former moll, Miss Claire Trevor, the hotel proprietor 
and his daughter-in-law, Mr. Lionel Barrymore and Miss Lauren 
Bacall, and Mr. Humphrey Bogart who is simply on a visit, make 
up the sultry little party which is incarcerated in the suffocating hotel 
lounge during a hurricane. The problem which confronts this 
quintet is whether Mr. Bogart has a sufficiently high regard for social 
reform to shoot Mr. Robinson, thereby purging his country of a 
poisonous pest but also, in all probability, himself as well, or whether 
it is not worth dying for a principle. Mr. Bogart naturally wavers, 
and it is not until the end that in restitution for his earlier vacilla- 
tion he, like the true convert, declares his faith with almost too 
much zeal by killing practically everyone in sight. 


Certainly Key Largo has atmosphere. The nagging heat and the 
sense of frustration and fear have been caught quite admirably by 
Mr. John Huston, yet it still remains a play. Apart from the rigidity 
of the scene, the dialogue has a stagy quality about it, the end of 
an act, the rise of a curtain, marked in no uncertain terms ; but it 
is beautifully acted, especially by Miss Trevor, whose portrait of a 
slightly drunk, passée crooner is extremely moving. When she is 
made to sing, unaccompanied, for a glass of whisky by Mr. Robinson, 
it is unbearably distressing, as are her pathetic attempts to make 
small talk at the wrong moment. 


* * . * 


Christopher Columbus, after many catastrophes and setbacks, has 
at least reached us, and if it is by no means an inspired or inspiring 
picture it gives a reasonable undistorted account of the great 
explorer’s life. In saying this I really have not the smallest idea 
if I am speaking the truth, but the lack of romantic’ complications, 
the fact that Columbus hangs about the Court of Spain for no less 
than six years before anyone pays attention to him, and the complete 
dearth of Atlantic storms smack of fact rather than «fiction. Mr. 
Fredric March, whether pleading his cause, quelling mutiny aboard 
ship or dying rather querulously—and no wonder as he is scurvily 
treated—makes a convincing Columbus ; Miss Florence Eldridge a 
gracious and sympathetic Queen Isabella; and there is a host of 
players whose names spell acting but whose chances to act on this 
occasion are minute. Mr. Francis Lister, for instance, has about 
three lines, and Mr. Felix Aylmer not many more. The colour is 
good and the settings splendidly lavish, and if this film strikes one 
as being remarkably static considering its theme, only history is to 
blame. A six years’ wait for a Treasury grant tends to bring a yawn 
to every mouth. 

* * * * 


Manhandled is a good thriller which would gain by being con- 
certinaed. It is, in fact, like most things, too long. But it has Mr. 
Dan Duryea as its villain, as the man who plants the murder on Miss 
Dorothy Lamour, and he has an incredible aptitude for being horrible. 
There is no man who can be nice so nastily, no man whose smile is 
as blood-curdling or whose charm blows so coldly down the back of 
the neck. Miss Lamour, austere and workmanlike, plays the trusting 
secretary type, and she is chiefly memorable for not noticing Mr. 
Duryea sitting in her bedroom—a small room, not overstuffed with 
furniture, but still she missed him. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue Covent Garden Opera season, which came to an end with a 
performance of Figaro on June 11th, was chiefly remarkable for 
the two cycles of The Ring and Tristan during the last few weeks. 
But the addition of Aida, Fidelio and Figaro itself to the repertory 
and the gradually improving standard of performance have been 
wholly cheering. The new season which starts at the end of 
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September will include Bliss’s new opera, The Olympians, Lohengrin, 
Salome and Madame Butterfly. It is natural that popular interest 
should be wooed, as by Madame Butterfly (though the recent 
season’s average attendance of 75-80 per cent. of the theatre’s capacity 
is encouraging), but could not a more original and equally effective 
bait be devised ? Sadler’s Wells has shown that English singers, 
like English dancers, are generally at their best in varying forms 
of comedy—especially farce, burlesque and parody. This fact, 
coupled with the tendency of the present Covent Garden direction 
to brilliance and opulence of production, points to a revival of 
Offenbach. Orphée aux Enfers or La Belle Héléne would surely 
be a great box-office draw and provide an alternative to the inevitable 
Puccini. Or why not set out frankly to captivate the public by a 
revival of Louise in modern dress ? It was Charpentier’s bold 
“modernity ”—his sewing-machines and the like—which accounted 
for much of the opera’s original success in 1900, and a clever, radical 
resetting of the whole story would certainly not harm the music. 


* . * . 


Music has begun to leave London for a round of the provincial 
festivals, and a new opera by, Benjamin Britten was given at 
Aldeburgh on June 14th. Let’s Make an Opera was written for, 
and is largely performed by, children, with whose mentality and 
aesthetic needs the composer has always shown great sympathy. 
The first and considerably the longer of the two acts represents a 
rehearsal duting which the more elementary mysteries of stagecraft 
are explained in a kind of radio technique. By wide-eycd question 
and big-brotherly answer, stooges in the body of the hall and “ action- 
songs” sung by the audience (involving in one case a variety of 
bird-noises much enjoyed by the sophisticated public of the Festival), 
the educational dish was given a distinct flavour of Pickles Every- 
one “had a go.” The actual opera in Act 2 deals with the rescue by 
a household of children of a small chimney-sweep, in whose relation- 
ship with his brutal “ owners ” there are unmistakable echoes of the 
central obsession of Peter Grimes. 

Britten’s music, always apt and admirably to scale, will neither 
add to, nor subtract from, his established reputation. Writing for 
string quartet, piano duet and percussion, he has no scope for the 
subtler instrumental felicities which star his operatic scores. The 
rehearsal in Act 1 could be drastically cut; at present it drags 
intolerably. And it would greatly increase the interest of the whole 
work if the demonstration of stage-lighting, for example, could be 
replaced by a simple explanation of some of the principles under- 
lying all dramatic music—delineation of character, recitative, climax 
and détente and so on. Britten sets English words to music with 
great skill, his dramatic sense is admirable and his ability to impart 
information about his art in practical and palatable form most 
unusual. In Let’s Make an Opera he throws light on the simple 
processes of any stage production but none on the specifically 
operatic problem of how to find the musical equivalent for dramatic 
concepts. MartTIn Cooper. 


ART 


Epwarp Burra’s new exhibition at the Leicester Galleries—his fifth 
—shows no startling developments, nor any noticeable weakening 
of his perverse and powerful talent. Projects for his two most recent 
stage ventures accompany a series of grey and sometimes lurid 
street-scenes from Ireland, in which a coarse and gusty satire has 
for the most part replaced the uncompromising grimness of his war 
pictures. Certainly his iconography has expanded to embrace one or 
two new symbols—most conspicuously a black and ominous hob- 
kettle of immense size—but it is interesting also to see the return 
of those elements of caricature which were so strong a feature of 
Burra’s earlier work. Personally, I find the subtleties of, say, The 
Alley, a good deal more rewarding than the shock-value of the 
Bairnsfather Chad in No. 18. But it is easier to heighten and 
charge the tensions of tragedy than the relaxations of humour. 
Pictures worth noting are Ropes and Lorries, Sussex and West of 
Treland. 

The remaining rooms at the Leicester Galleries are devoted to 
an admirable exhibition of Victorian romantic painting. Palmer, 
Calvert and Richmond are shown in some profusion, as are the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their successors. Of novelty value, if no more, are 
a Wiltshire primitive and an excellent portrait of a young man by 
Richard Dadd. Should the visitor’s sense of values become dis- 
torted by the delights of browsing in these nationalistic back-waters, 
a journey to the nineteenth-century French masters of Impressionism 
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at the Lefevre Gallery will restore him to the main tradition once 
again. 

* . a * 


Massimo Campigli was one of the more talented Italian painters 
to leave his country for Paris in the period between the wars. Iq 
his work, however, he remained true to his origins, and it was fitting 
that he should have been given an important place in the Venice 
Biennale last year. Now, fresh from a show in Paris, he is holding, 
belatedly, his first London exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery, 
Nearly all the work is recent, but as, in essentials, Campigli has 
moved scarcely at all during the last twenty years, and as the oils 
are backed up with a considerable number of drawings and litho- 
graphs, a fairly considered judgement may be formed by those seeing 
his work for the first time. Campigli devotes himself to elaborating 
endless variations on a single theme—a wasp-waisted symbol of 
womanhood that looks out upon the world from a reserve of medita- 
tion. Cogito, ergo sum these hieratic figures seem to say as they 
reflect upon life, death and time, and as they are multiplied in 
geometric progression, in rows and tiers and pyramids, to form some 
delicately elusive fantasy. The crumbly whites and terracottas of 
Campigli’s vision and method go back to Etruscan and pre- 
Renaissance frescoes, and recall nothing so much as the faded, sun- 
bleached walls of some disintegrating Italian palace. (It is not 
without interest that Campigli himself has undertaken the design 
of mosaics.) This is surely one of the better shows by a foreign 
painter Bond Street has given us since the war. 

. + * * 


Down the road Messrs. Wildenstein have labelled eight middle- 
aged Parisian painters Maitres de Demain. A sweet use of comple- 
mentaries is one of the common traits which unite these artists as 
they reflect, oh so discreetly, the Fauvism of the beginning of this 
century or its antecedents at the end of the last. The best painting 
comes from Gabriel Fournier (under the shadow of Bonnard) and, 
most noticeably, from Maurice Brianchon (under the shadow of 
Vuillard). Brianchon telescopes his tonal values to produce oppres- 
sive and ominous decorations which are also curiously affecting. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


BETWEEN the brown bill of a bird 

All a heart’s passion I have heard 

Through the June night, singing and singing. 
World to destruction going, world 

Where life is dying under the unfurled 

Flag of destruction, after all the years, 

Wars, tyrannies and peace, 

How is it that this music feeds 

The heart of sorrow more than all the creeds 
Men make in centuries of unimaginable years ? 


ELIZABETH MELDRUM. 
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LETTERS TO 


EXAMINATION FEES 


Sir,—As Janus has pointed out in the Spectator’s Notebook for 
June 10th, the revised scale of fees to be charged for entry to the new 
examination is a matter of concern to all those who value breadth of 
curriculum and deprecate too early specialisation. Inevitably parents 
will tend to discourage first entry for, and then study of, subjects in which 
there is not a very good chance of success. This wil] mean that the process 
of “knowing more and more about less and less ” may begin even earlier 
than it now does. 

The Ministry of Education’s contention that the new method of 
charging on a “ per subject” basis will prove to be an economy is open 
to argument. It is claimed that, since it will no longer be necessary to 
take two examinations as at present, the actual fees paid for a combina- 
tion of strong subjects at advanced level and weaker subjects at ordinary 
Jeve] will be an economy on the fees now paid for entry to School Cer- 
tificate followed by Higher Certificate. Possibly for candidates who 
would in fact take both examinations this may be true ; but as only about 
one-tenth of those who take the first examination proceed to the other, 
for the remaining nine-tenths the choice lies between paying double or 
getting only half what they pay for or get under the present arrangement. 
This is not open to dispute. The remaining tenth will only effect an 
economy if they restrict their subjects of examination to a bare minimum. 
At present a candidate for Higher Certificate, who wishes to use the 
examination to obtain exemption from the Intermediate Examination in 
Arts or Science, must take four main subjects. This under the new tariff 
will cost £4. As School Certificate plus Higher Certificate at present 
cost only £5 5s. it is clear that only £1 5s. is left for the subjects to be 
taken at the ordinary level: i.e., enough for two papers and an oral exami- 
nation only. Thus the fee that would have provided a School Certificate 
with nine subjects and a Higher Certificate with four will only in future 
provide two ordinary and four higher subjects. There will only be an 
economy if candidates severely restrict their curricula at the ordinary 
level, i.e., if they begin to specialise at fourteen or thereabouts. 

There is another consideration. Supposing that a candidate, uncon- 
cerned with the finance of his examination, decides to enter for (say) 
five subjects at ordinary level] (his weaker subjects), and leave his 
strong subjects then for the advanced level, he is gambling on 
success in the latter. Yet many people fail in the present Higher Certi- 
ficate or in individual papers thereof. Is a prudent parent or teacher 
likely to agree to by-pass the ordinary level where the pupil concerned 
jis of average, as distinct from unusual ability ? I hardly think so. A 
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candidate in a subject at advanced level is more likely to do himself 
justice if he knows that a credit at ordinary level is safely “ in the bag.” 
A really brilliant candidate is to be further penalised for his ability by 
a 50 per cent. tax on it, since papers at scholarship level are subject to 
a further 10s. on the pound charged for advanced level. It is a curious 
way to encourage scholarship. A cynical colleague, sometimes depressed 
by feminine ineptitude in mathematics, looks forward to a boom in her 
subject, at least among the mercenary-minded. “ Bargain Rates! Three 
subjects for one fee ! Roll up ! ”—Yours faithfully, A. A. Mowat, 
Lillesden School, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


CONSULTATION IN AFRICA 


S1r,—Mr. Jones’s letter in the Spectator of June 10th ignores completely 
one essential difference between the British territories in East and West 
Africa—the fact that the latter are not contiguous. Problems of an 
inter-territorial character, which are susceptible to a British solution in 
the East, depend in the West, not only on co-operation between British 
territories, but also on co-operation with other nations. 

It is worth noting, therefore, that immediately after the war steps were 
taken to resume and extend that Anglo-French collaboration on tech- 
nical matters of common concern to their respective territories in Africa 
which the war had interrupted. Commencing in 1946, a number of 
conferences have been held. At the more recent ones, representatives 
from all the West African Colonies, British and French, have been joined 
by delegates from the Belgian Congo. These gatherings included, in 
1946, a medical conference at Accra and a veterinary conference at 
Dakar ; in 1947 a communications conference at Dakar and a trypano- 
somiasis conference at Brazzaville ; in 1948 a labour conference in Nigeria 
and a soils conference at Goma, Belgian Congo. 

In addition, the West African Council has itself convened a number of 
technical conferences attended by officers from all the four British terri- 
tories which it represents. Directors of education and of public works 
have also conferred recently on their own problems. A number of con- 
ferences have been held in England, composed of officers from all the 
African territories, which have dealt with such subjects as “ Local 
Government in Africa” and “ Initiative in African Society.” Last year’s 
conference at Cambridge, with the latter title, dealt primarily with mass 
education.—Yours faithfully, FRANCIS TORRINGTON. 


FAR EASTERN POLICY 


Sir,—I noticed in your editorial of May 20th on Far Eastern affairs 
that you predicted the strong possibility of an expansive foreign policy 
of the Chinese Communist Government, and suggested that Britain, in 
preparation for such an eventuality, should take every precaution in 
Malaya and Hongkong, and by implication in Australia and India. 

I rather doubt if the first premise could be sustained on even 
a speculative level. What will China be confronted with after consolida- 
tion by the Communist forces? She will be faced with tremendous 
internal problems which will absorb all her energies and skills. Besides, 
one of the principal aims of the triumvirate, Chu Teh, Mao, and Chou, 
is to build up China first, on the “ Socialism of one country” pattern, 
whereas Chiang and his group always seemed_ to favour making China 
1 world Power before she was ready for even a small-Power status. 

The second proposition hinges in one respect on the expansive 
foreign policy which, as I have indicated, cannot be sustained. Still, 
there is this aspect which, I think, was only implied in your editorial, 
and that is that the large Chinese populations in Malaya and Hongkong 
might turn subversive and overthrow British rule. That is « distinct 
danger and must not be minimised. It would be /* mgerous, 
however, to curb these peoples because of their likelih of being 
dangerous agents for Chinese Communism. Precaution should not take 
the form of stopping every reform movement because it might have some 
nebulous connection with a political movement outside the country. The 
best and only course, it seems to me, is to abandon the old-style 
imperialism (which is on its last legs anyway in the Far East---Indo-China, 
Indonesia, &c.), promise return of Hongkong to the Chinese, who wil] 
eventually try to take it by force anyway, and prepare Malaya for self- 
government, as we did the Philippines. For every Malayan and Chinese 
you kill or put in jail, there will be others rising to avenge the martyrs. 
Let us see if Britain, as the cradle of personal liberties for her own 
peoples, can be just as generous with personal liberties for her subject 
peoples.—Sincerely, ASHTON GREENE. 

Graduate College, Princeton University, New Jersey. 
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THE ARAB STATES AND ISRAEL 


Sir.—Mr. Hodgkin’s excellent review of conditions among the Arab 
League Powers would surely have been of even greater value had he 
looked at the realities of the present day. Israel is a State in the Fertile 
Crescent ; but if she had hopes of becoming “an active aggressive force 
again” and about this he seems to feel no one has any doubts—she 
would not have sought peace treaties with all the Arab Powers, nor closer 
relations with Britain, nor even membership of the United Nations. At 
present she is in the clutches of inflation, is supporting a large number 
of unemployed, and has one of the most serious housing problems in the 
world. In addition to all this a severe adverse balance of trade necessi- 
tates an austerity régime forcing comparison with social conditions in 
Britain rather than anywhere else. Is this the kind of country to undertake 
an aggressive war ? 

The allegation is as hollow as the ore which New Times and Pravda 
frequently make regarding Britain’s intentions. It would be better if the 
Arab Powers, chastened by their recent military disaster, were encouraged 
by British friends to see in Israel not a military threat but rather a social 
warning. A State that acts and talks like a modern nation has been born 
in their midst, Its problems are the problems of modern times—social 
insurance, revitalisation of the stricken soil, development of industry ; and 
the Arabs themselves should stop dreaming of a knight in shining armour, 
and instead get down to the task of catching up on the centuries lost, and 
making the fellah’s life worth living. —Yours faithfully, 

783 Finchley Road, Golder’s Green, N.W.11. | BARNET LITVINOFF. 


BLACKPOOL FAITH-HEALERS 


Sir,—The marked reversion to religious fervour and phraseology at the 
Blackpool Conference is worthy of some note. Religious zeal should 
unite us to God, but one looks in vain in the recorded speeches for any 
such reference. Mr, Morrison appealed “for the glory of our country, 
and for the progress of mankind,” while Mr. Bevan seemed—somewhat 
blasphemously—to imply that the command, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,’”™ was today being fulfilled by social legislation. All this 
appears too closely allied to Hitler’s religion of soil and race and the 
deification of the State to be other than disturbing. 

One of the sad features of Mr. Laski’s Revolution of Our Time was 
its reiteration that some new motive for social improvement must be 
found instead of the dynamic religious faith of the past which he con- 
siders it is now impossible to hold. But nowhere did he find it, and the 
Labour Party Conference appears—quite naturally—to be in the same 
position. Christians should not let their faith be parodied or prostituted 
in this way, for by such phraseology the unwary may be led down the 
path that ends in National Socialism and other perversions that have 
blighted the life of mankind, Whitsuntide was a particularly jnappro- 
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priate time to suggest that the Divine Spirit now works only through 

Socialist shibboleths or that the spirit of life can be confined to the dul] 

uniformity of the Socialist pattern. But Christians certainly have a duty 

to show in practice that they have something betier to give, with a zeal] 

10 perform it.—Yours faithfully, W. N. Leax. 
West Winds, Winsford, Cheshire. 


HORSA’S MONUMENT 


Str,—On June 10th you kindly published my letter linking the first Jutes 
in Kent with the North Frisian coast of Schleswig-Holstein. May I now 
speculate, though with less assurance, about the burial place of Horsa 
the first of the English known to be buried in England. According to the 
British chronicler Gildas, Hengest and Horsa were driven out of Kent 
in 455 by three defeats—on the Darent near Dartford ; at Episford (in 
British tongue Rithergabail, meaning “ Ford of the horses”) ; and lastly 
“at the Inscribed Stone on the shore of the Gallic sea.” The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle substitutes Angels-threp (which may or may not be Ayles- 
ford on the Medway) for Episford, and says that this second battle was 
a victory for Hengest. 

If so, it was a hollow victory, for Horsa was killed in this second battle, 
Bede says, “ Horsa being slain in battle by the Britons was buried in the 
eastern parts of Kent, where a monument bearing his name still exists” 
(i.e., in a.D. 730). These words allow, of course, of his being killed in 
mid-Kent, his body being brought back for burial to Hengest’s base-area, 
Sandwich-Ash-Pegwell Bay, which can justly be described as “on the 
Gallic sea.” With the monument, 16 inches high, inscribed Raehaebul in 
runic, was found another slightly larger, with runic letters now indecipher- 
able. Gildas’s siting of the third battle at the “ Inscribed Stone” on the 
Gallic sea implies (a) that inscribed stones were rare, as otherwise the 
description would not identify the site ; (6) that the script was unintellj- 
gible to him, for had he known what kind of memorial it was he would 
have used less vague a term. Runic monuments (and Horsa’s monument 
must have been in Runic) are, and were, rare. Bede or his south-country 
informants could read the Runic, 2nd Bede says Horsa’s monument still 
stood. 

To conclude, the larger indecipherable Runic stone, found with Raehae- 
bul, and taken with it to Canterbury Museum, may well be Horsa’s monu- 
ment—placed there by Hengest after his victorious return to Raehaebul 
(perhaps a nautical place-name—Yardarm-by) to commemorate his 
brother and also those who fell in the third and (as it seemed in 455) 
final English defeat on that spot by the Gallic sea.—Yours faithfully, 

Woodhayes, Crowhurst, Sussex. C. T. CHevaLuirr. 


PERJURY AND THE OATH 


Sir,—Protests against the procedure in the case of Gerhard Eisler are, of 
course, merely formal, since nothing could be more obvious than the 
relief of ajl parties concerned over the simple result. Might we not 
however, have looked for some discussion of the important questions 
involved in the court decision ? The magistrate laid it down that there 
could be no charge of perjury in respect of statements not made on oath. 
Is this so? Are we not all aware of possible instances to the contrary ? 
If there is no perjury without the oath, what is the position of the 
increasing numbers of men and women who choose to affirm ? Most of 
us, I believe, are inclined to pay tribute to the Quakers by taking for 


granted that they are less liable than their fellow-citizens in general to . 


seek refuge in falsehood. Does the Bow Street dictum imply their com- 
plete immunity from danger ? And again, what of Gladstone’s Affirma- 
tion Act which brought to an end the distressing Bradlaugh episode ? Is 
that famous statute to be taken as establishing a legal fiction, that the 
Courts recognise two grades of lying? In this connection, too, an 
esteemed American friend of mine inquires, what of the word of an 
English gentleman ?—Faithfully yours, S. K. RATCLIFFE. 

Whiteleaf, Princess Risborough. 

|The Magistrate was surely meaning it to be understood that “ oath” 
covers “ affirmation” as of course it legally does.—Ep., Spectator.] 


THE FRENCH COMMUNISTS 


Sir,.—In the Spectator of May 27th you publish a letter by Miss Frida 
Stewart which I cannot leave unanswered. -Being French and having 
worked with the Free French movements, I really believe that your 
correspondent makes (to use her own words) misleading assertions. I 
think there was “ disguise ” when the Communist Party adopted nationalist 
vocabulary—Fronz National, La Marseiilaise, and so forth and so on— 
and pretended to be a French party. 

It is true, however, that quite a lot of Communists joined in the Free 
French movements as soon as France was occupied by the Germans, 
notwithstanding the Germano-Russian pact of 1939. They had the 
nationalist reflex they would have again if the Russians were to occupy 
their motherland. Later on in some underground movements like the 
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one I belonged to you could meet Communists and right-wing people 
of the Cagoulard type working together. Anyhow, some movements of 
purely Communist origin worked on the French land like Russian 
guerrillas, They were fighting against the Germans for the Red Army, 
and managed to get hold of the French administrative and politic system 
for a coming Red revolution in France. Even in the rank and file of 
these movements there were non-Communist elements who did not 
mind who they were fighting with so far as they were waging war against 
the “ Boche.” It is untrue to say that left-wing résistants are persecuted 
because they are left-wing ; they were prosecuted only because their 
action went beyond what could be excused even in the special circum- 
stances of guerrilla war. 

Finally I should like to know why Miss Frida Stewart thinks she is 
éntitled to give suggestions to the French Government in the name and 
for the sake of the French People. I should not like, myself, to tell the 
English Government that I would rather see Mr. Churchill Prime Minister 
instead of Mr. Attlee, if that was how I felt. I do not belong to any 
political party and I am not likely to.—Yours faithfully, R.M.Z. 


Paris. 


-THE STARS AND STRIPES IN ENGLAND 
Sir,—A reviewer of Sir Evelyn Wrench’s Transatlantic London in the 
Spectator of May 6th quotes a pleasing story about “ the first American 
flag hoisted in old England.” It is said that, when George III read his 
speech in the House of Lords recognising the independence of the 
Colonies, John Copley, who was painting a portrait of a fellow American 
in London, painted in the Stars and Stripes on his unfinished flag. Over 
here another tradition prevails. It is to the effect that the ship ‘ Bedford ’ 
(Captain Moers), owned by the Quaker whaler of Nantucket, William 
Rotch, first flew the American Stars and Stripes in the Downs on 
February 3rd, 1783. There is, however, a similar claim for the ‘ William 
Penn’ (Captain Josiah), of Philadelphia.—Yours, &c., 

Henry J. Capsury. 
7 Buckingham Place, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


THE LAND AND LABOUR 


Sitr,—A good deal might be accomplished if some arrangement could be 
come to between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the N.F.U. and the 
N.U.A.W. on the question of overtime. At present the agricultural 
worker not unnaturally refuses to work overtime because under the 
P.A.Y.E. system it means that he must accept it below the basic rate. 
The farmer, on his part, simply cannot afford it, and so, in this time of 
continued world-scarcity and general shortage of labour, we must perforce 
* continue to see our crops at harvest-time untended in the late evenings 
or Saturday afternoons.—Yours faithfully, Bernarp W. H. Pratt. 
Old House Farm, Brooke, Norwich. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir has long been said, and with truth, that the farmer des spises the 
garden; and his own garden has often been a most miserable affair, 
On the other hand, the farm labourer has always delighted in his ; garden ; 
and most of his class are qualified to ge out as gardeners. May we take 
a Buckinghamshire experiment as a sign of a changed mind in the 
farmer? The county agricultural station is installing a demonstration 
cottage garden (complete with vegetables, fruit, herbs, flowers and hedges). 
More than this, it is urged that there be also erected a cottage, fully 
equipped with the conveniences that could be obtained by the cottager, 
and should, where possible, be supplied by architect and builder. The 
whole idea emanates from the Village Produce Association—the V.P.A— 
and its most practical—and imaginative—director, Miss Talbot. With 
what solid rapidity this beneficent organisation is advancing the figures 
of membership well illustrate. In East Sussex, for example—“ in a fair 
field, in a fair field”-—a cool thousand ‘new members joined during the 
year. This is the right sort of answer to those critics who want the 
village to be converted into a small town, complete with theatre and such 
urban attractions. All cottages should be given good gardens. 


JUNB 17; 


Native Roses 


In one characteristic hedge a fine bush of the field rose is growing 
by the side of a dog rose, both in flower, though the field rose 
is rather more floriferous and was in blossom earlier. It is, perhaps, 
surprising that the two sorts do not cross. They are so much alike that 
a large number of country people do not distinguish them. They notice 
only that some bushes have white, and the others pinkish, flowers. Now 
and again the dog rose will bear pure white flowers ; but the two sorts 
are not difficult to distinguish, and the dog rose is the sweeter. An 
attraction of the field rose is that the more slender, and often longer, 
shoots bend over in curves of a longer arc. Freely though both grow, 
they are surpassed in lustiness of growth, as in scent, by an imported 
species of which little is heard, R. Moschata floribunda, which needs 
the better part of a pole of ground to itself. Its flowers closely resemble 
the third of our native wild roses, the burnet rose, but no two roses 
could differ more abruptly in habit. They are the dwarf and giant of 
the family, one flourishing in sand, the other in clay 


A Bee Blossom 


Editors of country papers are continually asked to suggest a list of 
flowers favoured by the hive bee, but in no answering list have I ever 
seen mentioned a flower which fills my bees with peculiar greed, 
cotoneaster horizontalis. They are so eager that they wrench the petals 
apart before the blossoms are open, and the great ffat-fish stems hum 
more loudly with bees than even the limes in the time of the honey-flow 
It is everywhere recognised that wild white clover is attractive to bees, 
und a good supplier of honey, and frequently said that the hive bee 
has to relinquish red clover to the longer-tongued bumble. This, of 
course, is true in general, but there is one qualification. Red clover 1s 
frequently cut twice, and the flowers that come after the first cutting 
are well within the scope of the honey bee, the honey pot being shallower 


Recoveries 

How quick is the recovery from the destructive shocks of nature. Those 
species of bird that seemed to be almost wiped out by the severe frosts 
of two years ago—green woodpeckers and long-tailed tits for example— 
seem to some observers to be more than usually numerous. [It is an 
exceptional year for migrant warblers, especially, I think, for the 
nightingale and the garden warbler, and the white-throat. Among the 
very few species that seem to be in short supply, as they say in shops, 
are house-martins, reported to be wholly absent in some usually favourite 
haunts, and the plover, that best of the farmer’s friends. There is some 
reason to fear that modern methods of cultivation, especially the ley and 
its early cutting, are a menace to both the partridge and the plover. 


In the Garden 


My neighbour had a luscious crop of ripe strawberries a good fortnight 
before mine showed sign of reddening ; and mine will be less gargantuan. 
The reason is twofold. The one crop was very heavily watered in its 
youth and protected by cloches ; the other was left to neglectful nature. 
The crop is accorded a special discussion in the journal of the Oxford 
school of agriculture, and the gloomy conclusion is that never again 
will strawberries be cheap and plentiful. They are still perhaps suffering 
from the war. War is fatal to the berry, so careful and continuous must 
be the care expended on the plant. However, the Cambridge research 
workers have done wonders in regeneration and in selection. 

W. Beacu THOMAS, 
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the Eastern Enterprise 


For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Friends of Keats 

The Keats Circle: Letters and Papers, 1816-1878. Edited by Hyder 

Edward Rollins. (Harvard University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 

2 Volumes. 70s.) 
For Englishmen the study of ‘Keats is, today, oddly embarrassed. 
Most of the grand documents are in American possession. The 
British Museum holds on to the MS. of Hyperion. But there 
is a leaf missing from it. Mr. De Selincourt, when he published a 
facsimile of the MS., did not know where the ‘missing leaf was. 
I could have told him, and he might have guessed; it is in the 
Morgan Library in New York. To the generosity of Americans, we 
all know, there is no limit. Do the Trustees of the Morgan Library 
really feel that this missing leaf ought to be with them? Are they 
happy that the British Museum MS. should, but for them, be per- 
fect ? The British Museum keeps also the only complete autograph 
of Isabella. But most of the other MSS. of Keats are in the 
U.S.A. Our latest loss—a loss grievous and unexpected—was in 
1939, when the whole of the Crewe House Keatsiana passed to 
America, I had collated the Crewe House papers for the poems. 
When I wished to check my proofs with the originals, the MSS. 
were no longer in Crewe House ; nor was their owner in a position 
to tell me where they were. They had, in fact, passd to Mr. Arthur 
A. Houghton, Jr. ; and are now a part of the Houghton Library in 
Harvard University. If they were not to stay with us, they could 
hardly, be it said at once, be in better keeping. Proof sufficient is 
Mr. Rollins’s book, 

Apart from the letters of Keats himself—for which we have 
the masterly edition of Mr. M. Buxton Forman—The Keats Circle 
makes “available in print for reading and study,” not only all the 
letters of the Crewe House collection, but those given to the Harvard 
Library by Miss Lowell in 1927. With the letters of these two 
great collections Mr. Rollins has been able, by the generosity of the 
guardians of the Morgan Library, to include the letters of the 
“celebrated scrapbook of Keatsiana . . . compiled by Richard Wood- 
house.” “A rapid count,” says Mr. Rollins, “shows that of the 
three hundred and fifty-two separate documents included , . . about 
fifty have hitherto been printed entire.” Unless one counts as rapidly 
as Mr. Rollins, the documents number, in fact, not three hundred 
and fifty-two, but three hundred and fifty. Of the fifty letters 
hitherto printed entire, most have been printed “with considerable 
inexactness.” That Mr. Rollins is himself a very exact transcriber 
I think certain. Half a dozen of his letters, selected at random 
from the Morgan scrapbook, I have tried out with photographs of 
the originals. No single error have I detected in any of them. 

Some grumbles Mr. Rollins’s work invites. His letters are arranged 
chronologically. That was proper and necessary. But it was proper 
and necessary also to indicate from which of the three collections— 
Crewe, Lowell, Morgan—each letter derives ; and to attach to it 
a page number, or the like, indicating its place in the manuscript 
to which it belongs. Sometimes there is a bare heading, “ Morgan 
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NIGEL BALCHIN 


A SORT OF TRAITORS 


Nigel Balchin has been called ‘‘ one of our dozen 
living writers of genius.” One respect in which 
he has particularly shown genius is in his flair for 
finding a popular form for what is always an 
intelligent theme. The basis of his books is essen- 
tially profound, yet the problems he exposes arise 
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MS.” oe only the letters so headed belong to the 
collection J cannot tell. When I tried to check some of Mr. Rolling 

transcripts of Morgan letters, I was at a difficulty in finding the 
page. The letters from the Crewe collection and the Lowell collec. 
tion carry no heading at all, An appendix, again, brings together 
fifty letters addressed, nearly all of them, to Keats’s publisher, Taylor. 
No indication is given of the source of any of these. I do not 
remember any of them from among the Crewe papers ; nor do they 
appear in my photographs of the Woodhouse scrapbook. They 
may belong to the Lowell collection. But, for any information vouch. 
safed by Mr. Rollins, a man might go to the Harvard Library only 
to be told that there was better hunting in the Huntington. It was 
to be wished, I would add, that Mr. Rollins had employed some 
mark by which the reader could discover readily whether a Particu- 
lar letter Has or has not been printed before. 

While the Crewe papers were still in this country, one of the most 
interesting of them, Brown’s Life of Keats, was excellently edited by 
Dorothy Bodurtha and Willard Pope (Oxford, 1937). Mr. Rollins’s 
transcript of it occupies close on fifty pages of his second volume. 
The corrections which it makes in the text of the Oxford transcript 
are negligible ; nor does it allow the reader to dispense with Bodurtha 
and Pope. Only there, for example, will he discover that the letter 
of Severn printed on pp. 90-93 of Mr. Rollins’s second volume is 
incomplete, and how much of the text of it is uncertain. Including 
this Brown item, Mr. Rollins does not do what he aims to do; he 
does not dispense the reader from the “inconvenience of hunting 
down such letters as have heretofore been printed.” 

Mr. Rollins devotes more than one hundred pages of his first volume 
to biographical sketches of various members of the Keats circle. 
These are all good and readable. But most ‘of the persons sketched 
figure in the “ biographical memoranda” prefixed to Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s edition of Keats’s letters; and the new matter added by 
Mr. Rollins is not considerable. But the sketches of Abbey, Milnes, 
Sir James Clarke, Peter de Wint and William Hilton are new and 
useful. About Abbey—a problematical person—Mr. Rollins is non- 
committal (he is a degree non-committal also, it may be noticed, 
about Fanny Brawne). Méilnes, certainly, deserved a biographical 
note. Well over a hundred letters of the second volume are addressed 
to him. In their letters to him, two of Keats’s friends live newly 
and appealingly—Bailey and Mathew. Mathew’s eight poems are 
not great poetry. But his letter to Milnes of February 3rd, 1847, 
is a valuable document in the criticism of Keats. 

“A set of friends that I did not believe could be found in the 
world”—so Fanny Brawne speaks of the persons whose letters 
Mr. Rollins has so effectively brought together. Many of them were, 
as he says, men interesting in their own right. What comes out 
more strikingly than anything else in their letters is their complete 
devotion to Keats. “ Love,” Mr. Rollins writes, “is the somewhat 
unconventional word the Keats circle use in referring to him”; and 
he quotes for it Bailey, Reynolds, Brown, Haslam, C. C. Clarke. 
These two new volumes, if they furnished nothing else, would be 
valuable for the picture which they offer of the essential lovableness 
of Keats. H. W. Garrop. 


Stalin the Politician 
Stalin: A Political Biography. By I. Deutscher. (Oxford University 
Press. 25s.) 

“THERE is reason to believe that, as an organiser and a man of 
action, Stalin is second only to Trotsky.” This opinion, hazarded 
by the British Parliamentary Committee set up in 1920 to collect 
information on Russia, was undoubtedly higher than that held at 
the time by most Russians. It is this contrast, throughout the earlier 
part of his life, between Stalin’s real power and his obscure reputa- 
tion that Mr. Deutscher sees as the mainspring of his character and 
development. Stalin’s formative years, with their heritage of serfdom 
among a resentful national minority, were spent as an anonymous 
party organiser in the Caucasian oilfields—a crude, harsh forcing- 
ground for patience and pertinacity. It was, the writer suggests, 
because Bolshevism exalted the réle of people like Stalin—the pro- 
fessional underground revolutionary who shunned the light and the 
public forum—that, when the split came, he cast in his lot with 
them rather than with the Mensheviks. 

Even more, ferhaps, it was because Stalin had decided from the 
first to hitch his wagon to Lenin’s star. Lacking the singular insight 
and intellectual boldness of the Bolshevik leader, Stalin accepted the 
Marxian formulas as convenient clues, and “nothing can be 4s 
reassuring to the half-educated as the possession of such clues.” 
When, after Lenin’s death, Stalin began making his first contribu- 
tions to Marxist theory, they were wholly fortuitous and opportunist, 
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and frequeatly self-contradictory. Even the theory which will 
probably be most enduringly associated with his name, that of 
“socialism in one country,” was first used as a slogan in opposition 
to Trotsky’s “ permanent revolution.” It was only when the slogan 
was seen to respond to a deep but inarticulate craving for some 
reassurance that Russia’s fate was not at the mercy of a problematic 
world revolution that the vision of self-sufficiency took possession of 
him. The vision and the deed were far greater than the man himself. 
“Only his fists and his feet contrasted with his real stature—they 
were the fists and the feet of a giant.” 

From his earliest days in the revolutionary movement Stalin gained 
experience in organising a party, in getting key-men placed where 
they could most usefully serve him, in the mechanics of power. It 
was a power which he knew how to conceal, and grew almost un- 
noticed. (His name is not mentioned in John Reed’s still unrivalled 
classic of the revolution, Ten Days that Shook the World.) The 
intellectual superiority of his colleagues, particularly of the brilliant 
newcomer Trotsky, their ability to speak and write easily and well, 
their education and knowledge of other countries, appeared to give 
them all the advantages, leaving Stalin in the background, circum- 
spect, revengeful, patient and confident. His very obscurity helped 
hls progress by disarming suspicion, although there can be little 
doubt that, had Lenin lived, he would have deprived Stalin of his 
power. 

But once the machine which he had himself so largely created 
was completely under his control, Stalin exercised his power openly, 
implacably and boldly. Mr. Deutscher gives a brilliantly perceptive 
ind convincing account of the methods by which Stalin eliminated 
ill open opposition, playing off one group against another, discredit- 
ng, humiliating and pardoning them in turn, giving full play to his 
‘unscrupulous rancour and inSensible spite.” Equally illuminating 
s his analysis of the processes by which the opposition disarmed 
tself. “ Throughout they had been oppressed by the insoluble con- 
lict between their horror of Stalin’s methods of government and 
heir basic solidarity with the social régime which had become identi- 
ied with Stalin's rule.” Stalin’s opponents, who urged greater 
reedom within the party, were unwilling to see it extended beyond 
he party, where the revolution had had to maintain itself by terror. 
The realisation that it was impossible to preserve an island of free- 
fom in a sea of coercion, and the hypnosis of party discipline, was 
\ fatal weakness to the opposition and a source of strength to the 
nachine It is the more curious that, in the struggle against the 
‘right ” (Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky), the author sees not primarily 
he pursuit of power, but the need to impose a policy on which 
‘the whole fate of Soviet Russia hung.” It is difficult to see how 
his episode in the conflict which was to make the Soviet Union 
\ despotically-ruled totalitarian State can be treated differently from 
he other intrigues and changes of policy; these were Stalin’s 
veapons in the struggle against amy opposition, present or potential, 
rhatever their programme. Otherwise there can be no explanation 
f the violent and incredibly costly fluctuations of policy. 

The power thus won has been exercised, unchallenged from within, 
or more than ten years. The latter half of the book is, unavoidably, 

narrative of political, diplomatic and strategic events as seen from 
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the Kremlin. There are few Soviet contemporaries who have been 
ablesto give their account of these events, and none as eminent as 
those who wrote fully and freely of the earlier years. “Dull and 
dreary” as Mr. Deutscher finds the writings and speeches of his 
subject, he has sifted them thoroughly and used what light they 
offer, but that is not a great deal At times the interpretations 
appear not wholly adequate ; too little attention is perhaps given 
to the strong and persistent urge towards Russo-German collabora. 
tion, whatever the complexion of the governments in the two 
countries ; Soviet support of the German peace offensive in the late 
autumn of 1939 was not as perfunctory and hypocritical as Mr. 
Deutscher suggests, while his analysis of Soviet policy in Eastern 
Europe is not always consistent. 

Mr. Deutscher’s narrative ends in 1946, but even so it is surprising 
to find him saying that the “Marxist inhibition has compelled 
[Stalin] to cloak his personal authority with the collective authority 
of the Politbureau or of the Central Committee.” No feature of the 
Soviet Press is more constant than the adulation of Stalin in his 
individual capacity. He is daily addressed as “leader of genius,” 
“liberator of mankind,” the source and inspiration of all Soviet 
thought, progress and achievement, “ beloved father” and “ all-wise 
teacher.” It is equally surprising to read that Stalin “ has encouraged 
and fostered every interest in what he calls the ‘ cultural heritage’ 
of the west.” 

The querulous reader might also notice some curious Omissions, 
some minor errors of fact, and some confusion in the dating of 
events between the revolution and the reform of the calendar. But 
these are slight defects in a most lucid, scholarly and readable work. 
Mr. Deutscher has maintained an admirable balance, organising his 
complex material with mastery and appreciation, and placing in 
their historical perspective those ambiguities of character and action 
which made Stalin’s “ anti-Bolshevik critics accuse him of plotting 
for world revolution, while his Bolshevik critics charged him with 


plotting against it.” JANE Decras. 


The Author of ‘‘ Adolphe ”’ 


Benjamin Constant, By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 18s.) 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT is immortal as the author of Adolphe. Adolphe 
is a unique masterpiece in that it describes admirably how a man can 
fall out of love, whereas most novels are concerned with the opposite 
phenomenon. The greatness of Adolphe being thus proclaimed, 
I feel at liberty to state that I have never succeeded—in spite of 
many attempts—in reading it all at one stretch ; and yet it is short. 
But an overwhelming sense of boredom descends upon me after a 
few pages. It must be a matter of temperament. I only state this 
to give moral support to many English people who, I know, feel 
as I do. 

Yet Benjamin Constant’s life, as told by Mr. Harold Nicolson, is 
most entertaining ; there is not one long page in it. The book is 
also irritating. That is not Mr. Harold Nicolson’s fault, but 
definitely Constant’s. Though Mr. Nicolson does his loyal best to 
put the blame on Benjamin’s father and step-mother, there must have 
been something essentially wrong with the man himself. Mr. 
Nicolson gives two very satisfactory guesses, “His compelling 
intelligence was not accompanied by an equally decisive will.” 
Constant had no roots anywhere ; “ he was never accorded any sense 
of home or country.” He was neither French, nor Swiss, nor 
European, neither a Catholic, nor a Protestant, nor an unbeliever. 
This was not so much the result of his environment ; there was not 
in Constant himself the faculty to attach himself to anything. I 
believe that Mr. Harold Nicolson takes too lenient a view of his hero. 
No doubt Constant must have had some endearing qualities, since 
his personal charm had so marked an effect on many women—though 
on few men. But judged on his record as presented by Mr. Nicolson, 
Constant must be pronounced, technically, so to speak, capable de 
tout. 

It may be pleaded that he was often unconsciously so—but the 
plea cannot cover all his deeds, of which many are beyond condora- 
tion. For instance, on Napoleon’s landing from Elba, Constant writes 
a furious and eloquent article against the Emperor—while it looks 
as if the Emperor would fail. As soon as Napoleon is in Paris, 
Constant goes over to him and becomes one of his chief advisers. 
Immediately after Waterloo, Constant goes on a mission to persuade 
the Allies to have a Regency with Le Roi de Rome. But directly 
Louis XVIII is in Paris again, Constant sues for pardon, and gets it. 
He is a man who for private advantage is willing to do anything. 
Constant cannot be acquitted, besides, of being a hypocrite ; all his 
changes are always for the sake of liberty. Within a few days, 
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Storm Jameson’s 
brilliant new novel 


THE MOMENT OF TRUTH 

“Daily Mail” Book-of-the-Month 
The setting of this new story is an R.A.F. airfield, and 
the theme is defeat and the moral as well as material 
issues that in such a disaster have to be faced and decided 
at a moment’s notice. 7s. 6d. net 


Arthur Koestler 
INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK 


Arthur Koestler’s purpose in this book is to find an 
inclusive theory of ethics, esthetics and creative thinking. 
It is a work of major importance, a summation of the 
philosophy that is to be found in all his novels, as well as 
in The Yogi and The Commissar. Illustrated. 25s, net 
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‘Why did we never hear of 
them before?’ 


—asks H. E. BATES 


Two young officers who were prisoners- 
of-war in Italy, but who did not live to 
rejoin our advancing armies, wrote 
during their captivity this poignant story 
of the spiritual struggles and the frus- 
tration of their little world. It was 


left with a friendly Italian farmer, who 
sent it to England after the war had 


ended; and, as Mr. H. E. Bates wrote 
in the Sunday Times, ‘ it reaches us now 
as perhaps the most extraordinary per- 
sonal document of the war.’ 
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By DAN BILLANY and DAVID DOWIE 


9%. 6d. net 
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A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


by Isaac Deutscher 


Illustrated. 


‘... A truly brilliant presentation of whatever information 
is available . . . set forth with an easy mastery of the 
English language and displaying an intimate knowledge of 
the Revolution, its prophets, precursors and doctrine . . . 


Daily Telegraph 


2§s. net 


*... is likely to be the standard work... for many 
decades to come...’ News Chronicle 


*,.. the present biography will not easily be superseded . . = 
Times Literary Supplement 
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“in some respects the most important book published since 
the war. . . . A story of a possible future which convinces 
and appals ; and of love, danger and terror, laying its clutch 
on the mind from the first page.”* . . . George Malcolm 
Thomson in Evening Standard. 
“The most important, the most absorbing, the most power- 
ful book he has yet written.”” ... C. V. Wedgwood in Time 
and Tide. 
“ Thanks for a writer . . . who is able to speak seriously and 
with originality of the nature of reality and the terror of 
power.””... The Times Literary Supplement. 
“A brilliant feat of imaginative narrative.”’ . .. News Chronicle, 
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Napoleon, from being in Constant’s eyes the very pattern of tyranny 
becomes the very model of a constitutional monarch—when he adopts 
Constant as a Councillor. 

As for Constant’s attitude to women, the most liberal system of 
morality must condemn it ; even under polygamic ideology (should 
there be such a thing) he is unforgivable. He gets married to 
Charlotte ; he hides his marriage from the world ; he repeatedly 
abandons his wife for months at a time to live with Madame de 
Staél ; he makes his own father, a witness to the marriage, lie and 
proclaim there is no marriage. Constant’s relations with Madame de 
Staél are totally indescribable. Mr. Harold Nicolson must be praised 
for having made them even readable—which he achieves by dint of 
tactful omissions, yet saying enough to alarm the most unwary. 

We must charitably suppose that the period is to blame. The age 
that saw Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, Robespierre and Napoleon as 
well as Lord Byron and Goethe was no doubt enough to unsettle 
anyone’s morals or brains. Madame de Staél, on Mr. Nicolson’s 
showing, makes an even worse picture than Constant ; the scenes in 
which she refuses to let him go free, even when she knows he is now 
married, lower one’s idea of human nature—but at least there is 
some intellectual coherence in Madame de Staél. In Benjamin 
Constant I can see none. 

Yet Constant matured a little. An accident made him a cripple, 
so that his love affairs were put a stop to; and his good wife had 
him—such as he was—to herself. He found a seat in Parliament 
and became a leader of the Liberals. Every political man or cultured 
person mistrusted him because of his past record, but the ignorant 
masses, knowing only of his pamphlets and articles, saw in him a 
defender of liberal ideas. He was a very popular publicist—but 
Providence at last took steps, and he died six months after the 
Revolution of 1830, when at last, under Louis Philippe, he might 
have played a decent and important part. Undoubtedly he was very 
brave physically. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson’s book must be unreservedly praised ; it is 
elegantly, indeed often charmingly, written. No novel can pretend 
to rival this story—unless it be the whole of Balzac put together ; 
there are enough subjects here for fifty novels. Yet Mr. Nicolson 
tells each successive story with enough detail to make it entrancing, 
and enough rapidity to give a very clear view. I have no doubt that 
Mr. Nicolson has done wisely by refraining from all moral con- 
demnation of his heroes and heroines ; the book would have become 
dull from constant reiteration of moral principles ; every page would 
have contained a sermon. But neither does Mr Nicolson palliate 
the offences. The readers can pronounce the verdict. 

Without Adolphe there would have been no good reason to write 
this book. So after all the reader will be tempted to try once more 
to read Adolphe. Dents SAURAT. 


Mirage in Montana 

A Ghost Town on the Yellowstone. By Elliot Paul. 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue jacket of this book recommends it by stressing the fact that it 

is by the author of A Narrow Street. But the critical reader need 

not be put off by the jacket. This is a much better book than 
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A Narrow Street and is in the.sounder succession from Linden, 
the Saugus Branch. Mr. Paul has continued, that is to say ie 
story of his American youth, and he has produced an entertain; 
sometimes moving, and, from the historical point of View, usefyj 
account of one of the last frontiers of settlement in Montana in th. 
first decade of this century. 

His was a “ ghost town,” one of those speculations that didn’t come 
off and are now represented by shoddy ruins that are as dead B 
Nineveh or Tyre and a lot less impressive than Timgad or Sabrath, 
Many of the people who invested hope and energy in the exploitatiog 
of the resources of the Yellowstone are still alive. Some may be 
young enough still to be falling for newer versions of the golde: 
and deceptive promotion literature issued by the Great Northem 
under the leadership of that great man, James J. Hill. So Trembiy 
was founded, flourished and died, inside a period that would with 
us hardly cover the pre-natal history of a satellite town. 

To the waters of the Yellowstone which were navigated by thy 
master pilot, Captain Marsh, came federal surveyors and irrigation 
workers, contractors and labourers, homesteaders, traders, fancy 
women, railroad men—all the dramatis personae of a good wester, 
Indian wars were over, and Montana had never known the plague 
of murderous heroes that made life interesting in Arizona or Texg. 
But there was plenty of drama, some of it ugly enough ; there wer 
rascally bosses and militant “Wobblies”; there were echoes of 
European feuds and examples of American race-barriers. There wer 
the terrible risks and hardships of winter, “the moon of ool. 
exploding trees,” the sudden onrush of summer. And all of this 
is conveyed with adroitness and sympathy by Mr. Paul. No dou 
the whole project of settlement in this area was a mistake—as » 
many American economic historians think today. But obviously 
Mr. Paul doesn’t regret his share in the illusion, and he makes ys 
feel with him for the pioneers. D. W. Brogan. 


Liberty and Equality 
Equality. By David Thomson. (Cambridge University Press. 
Problems Series. 3s. 6d.) 

In the past the British have tended to be more agitated by the 
pursuit of liberty than of equality, although the proud boast of the 
humble: “I’ve got my rights, same as you,” may be taken as an 
affirmation of the popular belief that both have been pursued and 
won. Political, religious and legal equality we are, to be sure, generally 
supposed to enjoy, though when we count our blessings we prefer 
to express them by symbols: the vote, free speech, trial by jury and 
so on. These symbols have a libertarian history to them, but that 
liberty and equality do not necessarily go hand in hand is obviow 
from a glance at the more recent application in Britain of the egali- 
tarian principle ; conscription, rationing and compulsory insurance, 
for example. The notion that liberty and equality advance together 
in a democratic State is a fallacy that dies hard. A clear restatement 
of what equality is and what it is not, of where it overlaps with liberty 
and where they conflict with each other, is therefore invaluable at th 
present time. And this is what Mr. Thomson provides. It is, as he 
points out, eighteen years since Professor Tawney published his 
volume with the same title, and “little or nothing has been written 
about egalitarianism since, despite the revolution in our normal 
working notion of what democratic States should do.” Here isa 
clear analysis of much of the thought which has prompted that 
revolution and an indication of how it may be expected to develop 

At the moment left-wing thought is mainly concentrated on the 
search for economic equality, as the one form of equality which has 
not yet won even theoretical acceptance. When Mr. Morrison defines 
Socialism to the Labour Party Conference as involving “ greater 
equality” he is thinking, presumably, of still greater economic level- 
ling with its concomitant of social levelling. As so often happens, 
equality in this context is more clearly expressed by negatives than 
by positives. In Britain today there is still a fairly profound senti- 
ment against social and economic privilege, which makes it a simple 
matter to work up a grudge against any of its supposed manifestations, 
from first-class carriages on trains to public schools, from the Hous 
of Lords to the Railway Executive. 

The fact that all attempts at economic equality, whether made in 
New Harmony or Moscow, have failed, is not sufficient to prevent 
men hankering after a new attempt in the same direction. But the 
lesson of history, which is very well brought out in Mr. Thomsons 
book, is perfectly clear: “The kind of equality which satisfies the 
democratic ideal is to be found, ultimately, in that quality of humas 
relationships where spontaneous reverence for the personality of 2 
fellow human being is taken for granted, and is inseparably part o 
everyday life.” EpwarpD HOobckKIN. 
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ARE YOU GOING THE SECOND MILE? 


“ If a man compel thee . go with him one 
mile, go with him twain.” 





It is the little kindnesses in life which so often mean more to the 
lonely and afflicted than large gifts. An invitation to tea ; a Concert 
ticket ; a present of fruit and flowers ; a good book ; a gramophone 
record. 

The G.B.I. is anxious to extend its services in these “little” 

ways and will be glad of any help, fer surely this is going 

the “Second Mile.” 
In July the G.B.I. is holding a Party to which Contributors and 
their friends are invited to meet the Beneficiaries. A good tea; a 
friendly chat ; possibly a reunion of old friends and, as a result, we 
hope for an increase in the number of those willing to help us in 
the “Second Mile.” 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


S.W.1 





58 VicTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
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PETER 
POLNAY. 


new novel 


SOMEBODY MUST 


What Kate O’Brien says of Peter de Polnay’s work : 
**Mr. de Polnmay writes very well in- 
deed. His manner is at once light 
and very strictly serious; it is dry 
without harshness; it can contain 
emotion without losing line or space; 
there is no cheap smartness, but the 
mood is contemporary and is nicely 
adjusted between sentiment and 
scepticism.’’ 10/6 
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dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age. 

£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to age 55, your family 
would receive £3,000, even if you had made only one payment under the 
plan. 
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DONATION, which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and | 


INVALID people who look to us to help them. 
Widow of Army Officer, aged 88, very frail, tiny income, 


now unable to live alone. Please help towards expenses of 
Home, where she is being cared for. (Case 355.) 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 
Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
Appeal “S” Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1 
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Advertising Queries 


The Ethics of Advertising. By F. P. Bishop. 


SPECTATOR, 


10s. 6d.) 


Mr. BisHor, who was advertisement manager of The Times for 
many years, is extraordinarily interesting and on the whole cheerful, 
perhaps more cheerful than he knows. Shrewdness and common 
sense will always be the best defence against exploitation by advertis- 
ing, and in this country there are vast reserves of shrewdness and 
common sense, If the public is stupid there will be no check on 
delinquent advertisers, but if the public is alert there is every 
encouragement for manufacturers to give it the sort of goods and 
services it needs. The better sort of advertisers can afford to 
encourage an experimental and critical attitude on the part of their 
customers ; it is an incentive to invention and improvement. 

The moralist’s case against advertising has some truth in it, but 
(as Mr. Bishop points out when he argues that the human creature 
is infinitely suggestible, he begins to be the victim of his own fears. 
These fears are based on an intellectual contempt for the ordinary 
man, and are supported by a reference to dictator countries where 
commercial advertising methods have been taken over by the govern- 
ment with calamitous results. But the analogy is false because it 
ignores the many contributory causes of dictatorship—a sick country, 
a country accustomed to tyranny—and because it ignores the vitality of 
heterogeneity in a healthy community. Mr. Bishop has an interesting 
reference to Bertrand Russell who holds, he says, that the best way 
of protecting people against advertisers is by education along 
behaviourist lines. Take the children ; give them two sorts of sweets, 
one nice and the other nasty. Advertise the nasty sweets with all 
the highly perfected skill of the modern advertiser and set out merely 
the plain contents of the nice ones. The children will then become 
conditioned against advertising. The objection to this is so obvious 
that one wonders if Lord Russell has been correctly quoted. The 
result would be to put the children at the mercy of advertisers who 
adopted the plain statement. And what check has the general public 
upon the plain statement? 

The moralist’s charge that advertising tends to make people want 
as many things as possible has more weight. Plain living is a virtue 
and in plain living lie happiness and quietness. This teaching is 
implicit in Christianity and in all the great religions and philosophies. 
But after all, as Mr. Bishop points out, the sale of a vacuum cleaner 
should not be made a moral issue, and if it is true that advertising 
often bases its appeal upon common and unworthy emotions such as 
fear, the best safeguard is education, not on behaviourist lines, but 
in shrewdness and common sense. 

Americans consider the British unsatisfactory in their response 
to advertising. Probably their best response has been to patent 
medicine advertisements ; here they are very gullible. But it will 
be interesting to see what effect the National Health Scheme has on 
the sale of patent medicines. When it comes to matters of principle 
such as offences against the amenities, it is very cheering indeed to 
read Mr. Bishop’s rueful account of violent agitation by the public— 
or the more informed and articulate part of it—against sky adver- 
tising, for instance, and against ribbon advertising along main roads 


(Robert Hale. 
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and poster hoardings in fields running down to railway lines, A 

Select Committee was appointed by Parliament to inquire into sky 

writing advertisement, but the objectors were adamant. / 

“Question: I take it you would agree as a matter of 

principle, that it is desirable to see a thing one proposes to condemp } 
“ Answer: No.” . 

Mr. Bishop’s subsidiary argument that sky-writing keeps Up the 

standard of flying which is a useful thing to do in case of war isa 

little disingenuous. 

He puts up a much stronger and more closely argued case when 
he comes to the subject of broadcast advertising. Can we afford ty 
handicap our own traders at a time when the country’s life depend 
on increasing sales and developing new markets in the face of sharp 
competition from foreign nations whose radio programmes are 
the call of the advertisers? He makes some good points here gp 
the possibility of compromise on lines familiar to listeners in Ays. 
tralia and other parts of the overseas world. Carefully as this argy. 
ment “for trade’s sake” wants watching, it is possible that som 
admission of advertisements to broadcasting may have to be allowed 
The dangers, however, are bloodcurdlingly apparent. 

The upshot of this fascinating book seems to be this: Advertiser; 
and public play in together. It does not pay to have a low level 
of intelligence ; it does not pay the advertiser or his public. Good 
advertisers do not lie, though they sometimes exaggerate. It rests 
with the public to see that exaggeration is kept within reasonable 
limits. What the public wants is something good. It is doubtful i 
all the graphs and advertising technique in the world are going 
convince sensible people that something bad is something good 
It is the business of education to make people sensible, and no on 
need fear the growth of good sense less than the advertisers or 
more fervently that the educationists may be successful in their 
efforts. STEVIE SMITH. 


Producing for the B.B.C. 
The Radio Play, By Felix Felton. (Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue account of Felix Felton’s career on the jacket of his book shows 
him to be an extremely versatile person. He might have become 
a professional pianist, an actor, a composer or a classical scholar. 
He chose to become a producer of radio plays. It is quickly 
apparent to the reader of his book that his gifts have not been 
wasted ; he demonstrates what a diversity of accomplishment is 
needed in this exacting job.- In addition Mr. Felton possesses an 
endearing quality which is best described as gusto. There is a full- 
blooded zest in his approach to his work which is infectious. 

“ Sound effects,” he says, “are apt to exercise a strong fascination 
on the newcomer to broadcasting.” And he goes on to describe how 
in his first big programme he used every available turntable—twelve— 
“to create a mighty noise supposed to symbolise the approach of the 
New Year from the East.” “I am a bit ashamed of it now,” he 
admits, “ though I still think the idea was a good one.” But despite 
his obvious delight in bold experiment (he found that a record of 
Queen’s Hall applause played slow and mixed with one of bacon 
fat frying played fast gives a convincing impression of a house on 
fire) Felton is, first and foremost, a musician: And it is witha 
musician’s sensitivity and precision that he tackles his productions 
It is fascinating to read his descriptions of rehearsals ; to sit with 
him in imagination at the control panel and watch him pounce when 
an effect is blurred or a false note struck. He professes himself an 
admirer of the illusionist, Dante ; and in his work as a producer he 
has not been ashamed to resort to magic—in the Dantesque sense—to 
achieve his results. He holds that the creation of an illusion is the 
whole art of broadcast drama—the persuasion of the listener that he 
is seeing what he hears. Once the picture has been formed it must 
not be broken, although it shifts and changes according to the play’s 
pattern. It is the control of this pattern that is the producer’s job 

The theatre has been described as the Cinderella of the arts. Felton 
goes to some pains to prove that radio drama is a separate att— 
Cinderella’s child, perhaps, but certainly a lusty infant with a mind 
of its own. To those who have wondered why plays cannot & 
broadcast direct from the theatre, “It does not work,” says Felton 
“You could easily prove this for yourself, if you made the somewhat 

centric experiment of going to the theatre with your head in! 
bag.” 

Felix Felton’s association with radio does not date back as far 8 
21.0. and the crystal set ; but his fourteen years’ sojourn at Broad- 
casting House covered a most eventful period in the life of the radio 
theatre, which, under Val Gielgud’s direction, became, during 
the 1930s, a lively and vigorous young art. Then the war, which sa¥ 
the birth of the B.B.C. Repertory Company, was responsible for 4 
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QUENCHY QUESTIONS 


Animal, vegetable or mineral ? 
Vegetable. 

Can you eat it? 
Ne . 

Can you drink it? 
Yes. 

Is it made in any particular county? 
Yes. 

Is it made in Devon? 
Yes. 

Is it Devonshire Cream? 
No 

Is it nice and sweet? 


Yes. 






It’s cyder! 
Yes 
Let’s have arecap. It’s made in 
Devon, it’s nice and sweet and 

it’s cyder.. 


Ye Ss. 
Then it must be 


WHITEWAY'S 
(YDER 


, ee OR DRY 
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INSURE 
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ng 


British-built cars of 30 different makes 
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able to you free on request. 





Head office: 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 


Chief office: 
1 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 














“GOD bless the 
lady WHO SENT 
THESE STOCKINGS!” 


al report) 


HE fish that we all enjoy is 
paid for in human values as 
well as in money. The deep sea 
fisherman’s hard, dangerous life is 
also part of the price—a part that he AND HIS FAMILY pay. 





He does 
hot complain — but he is deeply grateful for the knitted stockings, socks and 


gloves that reach him through the Deep Sea Mission... Donations, knitted 
comforts, or requests for details are gratefully rec¢ived by the Secretary — 


D-E-E-P_—S-F-A—M-1-S-S-I-O-N 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
47R.N.M.D.S.F, HOUSE, 44 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON. W.1 
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tremendous growth of interest in plays which could be enjoyed at 
home. I think I am right in saying that there is a far wider public 
for radio drama today than ever before. It was during this period 
of growth and development that Mr. Felton was working at the 
B.B.C.: and this book, the fruit of his experience, draws an absorbing 
picture of the backstage of broadcast drama. The whole elusive, 
exciting business is laid before us with accuracy and humour. 

This is no text-book. It contains valuable advice for those who 
write, or aspire to write, for radio; and for those who are chiefly 
concerned with such mysteries as potentiometers, mixers and the 
eccentric ways of sound waves, there are several pages of great 
interest. But principally this is a book for “all who are concerned 
with the exercise of the creative imagination.” “And that,” says 
Mr. Felton, “ includes everyone who listens to a radio play.” 

THea HOLME. 


. . 
Fiction 

Nineteen Eighty-Four. By George Orwell. (Secker and Warburg. 10s.) 
A Lion Among Ladies. By George Beardmore. (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.) 
The Game Cock. By Michael McLaverty. (Cape. 9s.) 

Great Mischief. By Josephine Pinckney. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 
WHEN you put down Tess of the D’Urbervilles your feelings are 
not, in spite of the last sentence, directed primarily against the 
President of the Immortals. They are not in fact directed against 
anyone. They are too big for that, and too simple, amounting 
only to an overwhelming conviction of the tragedy of Tess. When 
the rubber truncheons, the electric torturing machines and the 
horrifying mysteries of Room tor have finished their sport with 
Winston Smith, hero of Mr. Orwell’s fascinating new book, you may 
conceivably feel bitter against Big Brother (mythical dictator of 
Oceania and London in 1984), more probably you will have an over- 
whelming sense of the tragedy of civilisation, but you could hardly 
care less about Winston Smith. This is because Mr. Orwell has 
been interested in Smith not as a personality but as an instrument 
for analysing totalitarianism. Certainly he has his moments of 
humanity, though these are not often to be found in the rather flat 
love affair with his co-rebel, Julia. His touching discovery of signi- 
ficance in the “lost” nursery rhyme is more convincing. But 
although Nineteen Eighty-Four is a parable of humanism, strangely 
it is not the human beings in it who count. And for this reason, 
strictly as a novel, it must be classed as a failure. 

But it is not “strictly a novel.” Regard it, then, as satire. Mr. 
Orwell’s ingenuity in devising details for this totalitarian society of 
the future has been remarkable. The ever-present telescreens which 
watch and blare propaganda simultaneously, and which can pick up 
an increase in your heart-beats and use what you say in your sleep 
in evidence against you; the all too probable official language, 
Newspeak ; the fatuous slogans (“War is Peace,” “Orthodoxy is 
Unconsciousness ”) ; the “ facecrime,” which would mean immediate 
vaporising for so many of us—all this invention is in a class with 
Gulliver, Erewhon and Brave New World. And yet even as satire 
there is a weakness. For the real power of satire lies in its ability 
to shock and surprise. The material dealt with may be familiar, 
but it is the new twist that makes us see it differently which counts. 
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There is no intellectual surprise in 1984. We knew all this before: 
that totalitarian parties are interested only in power, that they ap 
capable of unpleasantness to an infinite degree, indifferent to the 
sufferings of “the proles,” and conducive to the total extinction og 
the human spirit. “ Stale news” is the last response that one expect: 
a good satire to evoke. And yet it rises continually to the Mind 09 
reading Nineteen Eighty-Four. 

_ Again the book has many qualities as a thriller. The first half 
is as exciting as one could wish. But there is a flaw here, too. Jus 
at the point where the excitement becomes excruciating and Winsto, 
and Julia launch out into their revolt against the Party, Mr. Orwel 
maddeningly reminds us that all he’s really interested in jg th 
political implication of his story. He suspends the plot for thiny 
pages of Trotsky-Goldstein-Orwell analysis of contemporary politic! 
trends. And for the rest of the book he is concerned only with 
establishing the fact that no refinement of horror is beyond the 
Party’s reach, not even that of making a man wholly love and beliey 
in something which he knows is false and hateful. 

Compounded of novel, satire and thriller, and unsatisfactory 4; 
all three, Nineteen Eighty-Four is nevertheless a remarkable book 
You may put it down, shaken, intrigued, or merely disappointed ; by 
one thing will have made its impact cn you, and that is the passions: 
force of Mr. Orwell’s own feelings. And passion is a rare thing jp 
English writing today. 
~ As always when there is a giant present, the remaining books mus 
be treated as dwarfs, even though their true stature may be above 
average. George Beardmore’s A Lion Among Ladies inas a freshnex 
that strikes one like a cold shower taken on a sultfy afternoon. | 
is probably as good as anything you can hope to get from th 
wrong-end-of-the-telescope school. For that is the view Mr. Beard- 
more takes of his characters—the rich eccentric family in the Potteries 
from whom his hero springs, the hero himself at one time ear-marked 
for musical genius but destined for more humdrum things, the extr- 
ordinary “ best friend” who dogs him through a life of mixed for- 
tunes and even more oddly assorted women. The tiny beetle-like 
figures caper through their peculiar antics, and it is with a shock 
that one realises that yours and mine are no less peculiar if viewed 
in this way. Mr. Beardmore, his eye firmly glued to the wrong end 
of the telescope, watches with an endearing expression of sympathy, 
good humour and cynicism, making occasional asides to the effect 
that he dislikes psychologists and the B.B.C. But however entertain 
ing this may be, one cannot help remembering from time to tim 
that this is not really the purpose for which telescopes and novels 
were invented. 

The blurb to Michael McLaverty’s collection of thirteen shor 
stories The Game Cock stresses their quietness. They are quit 
indeed, and one could hear a pin drop if any pins were dropping 
God forbid that one should make eventfulness the test of a goo 
short story. There is a tranquillity about Mr. McLaverty’s clea 
balanced writing that sometimes, as in the story entitled The Mother 
turns to poetry. But the equation is not inevitable. And the ver 
form of a short story demands that the interpretation of life conveyed 
in it should he highly distilled. Chekhov’s best short stories ar 
almost always inconsequential, but they somehow manage to leave 
a very positive impact. Some of Mr. McLaverty’s leave one a littk 
too anxiously waiting for that pin. 

Great Mischief—an American book—is very small fry. It concerns 
a South Carolina chemist who is quite literally carried away by his 
taste for witchcraft. The slightly pretentious blend of fact and 
fantasy is resolved by the Charleston earthquake of 1886. 

Rosert KEE. 


Shorter Notices 
An Essay on the Content of Education. By Eric James. (Harrap. 5s.) 


In this short book of just over a hundred pages the High Master 
of Manchester Grammar School raises many of the fundamental 
issues of education. What subjects should be taught at school and 
university ; how much specialisation should there be ; what does 
equality in education imply ; how much liberty is there ? Taking 
Plato as partial guide, he makes a number of important suggestions— 
not being afraid of outspokenness, as when he condemns teachers for 
applauding the Government’s tendency to decrease their own 
responsibility (as, for example, in determining the age at which a child 
shall take an external examination), but generally in a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness. The criterion for subjects to be studied at 
university, he suggests, is the scope they give for “ important spiritul 
experiences.” Specialisation must be accepted; knowledge ha 
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ACROSS 8. No tree is braver (anag.). (14.) 
, This clessical name is commonly 10. Slight container in the street. (5.) 
» — - 1S. Nappy. (5.) 
. — a} oe (6, 8.) 16. The roadmender’s region. GC) 
» 19. It’s the least you can do! (7. 
1h. It on be fashioned with a pencil. 20. A fair figure from Milton. (7.) 
12 x) oastrocted beckwards. (4.) 21. Aheie products are all bunched up. 
, = . (S.) 
13. Under the hill in Tennyson. (5.) 22 ‘This ——. blazon must not be to 
14. It’s an aid to i a “ se ears of flesh and blood” (Shake- 
17. aon eens gallant Knight ... speare). (7.) 
18, Julia's weer. (S.) 26. This dye seems to have no result. 
, = . 7m = P : (4.) 
19. be lengths to which a vegetarian 27. Jt may be seen in some absurd un- 
ill go! (5.) ‘ 4 tile 
21. Saint who wears a cape. (7.) mapped village. (4.) 
23. — — use it must keep pegging SOLUTION TO 
24. It may be got by one shuffling a CROSSWORD No. 532 
littie. (5.) 
> , 3 oe Te |? PY ee 
25. ~— a start he gave the police ! UP wi THTHeca am 
( 
28. Lions, Ma! (anag.). (7.) sg a 3 | © 
29. “To look at things in bloom Fifty 4 E PENALCOODE 
- are little room” (Housman). e) Oo wiisMec 
(7 L TRA 
30. You'll get the solution all at once. 5 Oe 
(4 i" M 
RAB 
DOWN eM 
2. The celebrated goes is cheered on UDAL 
—or scolded G Oia 
3. “ All's then, does truth sound LoT 
bitter ?”’ (Brownig). (4.) 
4. The results of his playing were eM: 
pretty tame. (7.) MEO 
5. Serpentine fish. (4.) N 
6. Devouring beans. 7.) 
7. Barrie's Tommy was one. (14.) Ss 


SOLUTION ON JU 


The winner of Crossword No. 532 is 
Curzon, Cavendish Place, Brighton, Sussex. 


LIFE-BOAT MEN 


All Life-boat men are volunteers 
except the motor mechanics. 
All are rewarded every time they 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 








Tue forty-first annual general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber and 
Produce Company, Limited, will be held in London on July 4th. 

In his statement, issued with the annual accounts and directors’ report 
for 1948, the chairman, Mr. H. J. Welch, says: — 

Last year your estates were brought back almost completely to sound 
agricultural conditions, according to present-day standards, with their 
buildings in good order and plant and machinery adequate. 

The purchase of 2,517 acres planted with rubber brought the area of 
rubber up to 32,004 acres. The new estate is planted with first-rate 
modern material and will, we believe, give exceptionally high yields at 
low costs. 

After providing for the proposed dividend of 10 per cent. our net 
cost per planted acre is just under £23 10s. This figure is without any 
allowance for our war damage compensation claim. The total of the 
capital and revenue reserves amounts to £886,159, and nearly equals thé 
present issued capital of the company. 

As you are aware, the spot prices of yarious grades of rubber have 
fallen recently. The company, however, produces large quantities of 
sole crépe and other special forms of rubber, which command higher 
prices than ordinary smoked sheet. In 1948 our output of rubber was 
15,072,246 lbs., of which 2,528,867 Ibs. were sole crépe. 

The balance of profit before taxation, £208,568, exceeded 22 per cent. 
upon the company’s issued capital. We have transferred £42,788 to our 
buildings special reserve and £20,000 to our dividend equalisation 
reserve, making it £60,000. A year ago, owing to the exceptional prices 
we have been receiving for sole crépe, we stepped up our dividend from 
10 per cent. to 125 per cent. We are reverting to the previous rate of 
distribution, which the company’s current earnings justify us in hoping 
to maintain. 

It has become advisable to raise further capital, owing partly to our 
previous expansions in planted acreage, and the directors propose to 
offer new capital to the shareholders for subscription. 

The year under review saw the outbreak of the small but harmful 
terrorist movement in Malaya. The necessity to be always on the alert 
and the work of organising and supervising estate guards have imposed 
a very serious strain on the staffs. They, both European and Asian, and 
in many cases their wives, have faced the risks to life, as well as the loss 
of social amenities, with courage, patience and loyalty, and all incidents 
have been tackled with most admirable vigour and resource. 
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increased so much that the Renaissance ideal of the complete man has 
become unattainable. But we should decide the minimum of know- 
ledge that is desirable in an educated citizen, and see that the 
specialists acquire it, and the specialist subjects should be taught in 
relationship to other studies. Dr. James opposes multilateral schools 
as penalising the more gifted pupils, and he has some wise things 
to say about religious teaching. ‘The whole book is written 
persuasively with a wide practical experience behind it. It will 
interest parents as well as teachers themselves. 

While Shepheard’s Watched, By Pennethorne Hughes, Illustrated by 
Haro Hodson, (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. HuGHes was brought to Egypt by the fortunes of war and 
the B.B.C., and has now written a book about that much described 
but little understood land. He starts, like all visitors, from 
Shepheard’s Hotel, but unlike nine out of ten of them he walks 
down the steps into the street, picks his way through the guides who 
throng round him, plunges into the side-streets and even into the 
countryside where, in war or peace, the mass of Egyptians lead their 
industrious lives. The result is a book of intelligent observation 
which ought to have been written ten years ago in time to be in the 
hands of the many British and allied troops who wanted to learn 
something about the country in which they found themselves. There 
is a good deal of urbane reminiscence in these pages about the 
peculiar conditions of war-time Cairene life, which will arouse 
affectionate memories among old Groppi and Gezirah hands, but 
which will leave anyone who did not have the fortune (or misfortune, 
according to taste) to experience this exotic interlude as unmoved as 
do the pages of some unknown school magazine. The reader who 
penetrates to the descriptions and analysis of contemporary Egyptian 
social life will be rewarded. 

. 
A Short History of English Literature, (Staples 

7s. 6d.) 

IN this two-hundred-page view of the whole of English literature 
the bones are all there and jn the right proportions; but the 
modelling of the flesh is necessarily (shall we say ?) chancy. For 
however well this sort of work is done, and the Principal of Queen 
Mary College has done it admirably, it is by its very nature bound 
to distort. The omissions have to be drastic, the responses stock 
responses (to offer anything else would be unfair to the innocent 
reader), and judgements dogmatic. There can be no space for dis- 
cussion, for half-lights, for explaining what a compressed statement 
means. Does it, we wonder, convey anything of Marvell to the 
ignorant, for whom this book is presumably written, to say that 
in his early verses “ nature and contemplation and retirement unite 
in a lyrical poetry which is at once gentle and strong” ? Neverthe- 
less, the book is easily readable—surprisingly, seeing how packed it 
is; and its popularity as a “ Pelican” has caused the demand for 
this library edition. Luckily, Dr. Ifor Evans finds room occasionally 
to squeeze in such a remark as: “Some have thought it easy to 
write like Crabbe as, unfortunately, sometimes Crabbe did himself.” 
A book which leads gently into an orthodoxy already here and there 
a little out of date. 


By B. Ifor Evans. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


As had seemed inevitable, ordinary share prices have now broken 
through the post-war low point established in the convertibility 
crisis of September, 1947. To those who attath great Significance 
to what is shown on the charts, this latest dip is a bad omen. It 
confirms the existence of a “bear” market and points to the 
probability of a further fall in prices. I fear that this gloomy view 
will prove right. There is certainly nothing in the economic Outlook, 
as I see it, to suggest that any sustained recovery from the present 
level is at all likely just yet. I admit that share prices have already 
fallen very substantially and that in some instances they are beginning 
to look tempting for the long view, but I still advise holding off, 
At this stage nobody can be sure how serious the business recession 
is going to be and whether, for example, it will envelop the big 
constructional industries at some later stage. Better, then, to keep 
one’s powder dry. 


THE FALL IN STEEL SHARES 


Perhaps the most striking indication of the fears now afflicting 
many investors that the business recession may develop to the 
point at which the capital goods industries will be involved, is 
provided in the market by the fall in iron and steel shares. A few 
months ago, the shares of the companies scheduled for national- 
isation were, without exception, quoted at or above the proposed 
take-over prices. Today, again without exception, they are quoted 
below take-over levels, even allowing for the cost of brokers’ com- 
mission and transfer stamp. In short, the market is registering a 
fear that the shares may be worth less as the equities of companies 
operating under private ownership in conditions of keen competition, 
than as nationalised shares with fixed take-over prices. One is 
driven to this interpretation of the market’s behaviour, since there 
can be no doubt that the chances of a Conservative victory at the 
coming election are certainly rated no lower, and probably a good 
deal higher, than a few months ago, I am inclined to think that 
in this group the market fall is being over-done. 


TWO LIQUIDATION SHARES 


It is heartening in these days of disappointment for investors to 
be able to report good news of two of the Liquidation shares whose 
merits I have often brought to the notice of the readers of these 
notes. The two companies in question are the Cordoba Central 
Trust and Steaua Romana Oil. The directors of both these concerns 
are adopting what I regard as the right course in the circumstances 
of making a substantial payment on account to the shareholders 
out of surplus liquid assets. In the case of the Cordoba Trust, the 
payment now being made is £50 per £100, which will involve a 
sum of, approximately, £320,000 and will reduce the Trust’s capital 
to that amount. In the last balance-sheet dated June 30, 1948, the 
Trust was shown to hold £609,662 invested in 1} per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds and £62,887 in cash held partly in London and partly in 
Argentina. It is apparent, therefore, that after the pay-out of 
£320,000 the Trust will still have liquid assets of £350,000. In the 
market the stock is now quoted ex the £50 repayment and stands 
at 55. In other words, the market is valuing the residual assets 
around £175,000. At first sight that would seem to be a gross 
under-valuation of liquid assets of £350,000 but, as I have previously 
pointed out, the Trust has set aside £171,000 to meet possible 
liabilities arising out of lawsuits in Argentina, Even if the company 
were called upon to pay the whole of this amount, the liquid assets 
available for the stockholders would still be about £180,000, which 
would enable the stock, in its present form, to be paid off at some- 
thing more than the present market price of §5. 


STEAUA ROMANA 


Steaua Romana is proposing to pay back §s. 6d. on each £1 share 
which will involve a total sum @f £550,000. As the company possesses 
investments in London, largely in gilt-edged, of £730,000, it will 
still hold £180,000 of liquid assets after the proposed payment has 
been made. On the £2 million of Ordinary stock this £180,000 8 
equivalent to just over 1s. 9d. per £1 unit. At present, the quotation 
in the market, which is still cum the §s. 6d. repayment, is aro 
6s. 3d., which means that ~ buyer is giving only 9d. for the 1s. 9d. 
liquid assets which will remain in the company’s coffers. Since 
these calculations take no account whatever of the oil properties m 
Roumania, which may, or may not, be worth something some day, 
it is obvious that holders should not sell. In fact, the shares around 
6s. 3d. are still well worth buying for the long view. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
BOVRIL LIMITED 
WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 








Tue fifty-second annual general meeting of Bovril Limited was held in 


London. The following is an extract from the speech of Lord Luke, 


chairman. ; 
The consolidated profit and loss account shows the group profit on 


trading as £887,947. Deducting the items related to past years the net 
profit is reduced from £314,041 to £235,376, compared with £237,747 in 
the previous year. The directors recommend a final dividend on the 
deferred stock of 10 per cent., making 124 per cent. for the year. 

We have extended our activities to Northern Ireland with the con- 
struction of a modern creamery for the purpose of industrialising part of 
the surplus milk production there. We have already been operating on a 
limited scale since the creamery was opened last May. Up to the moment, 
we have been producing National Dried Milk for the Ministry of Food, 
but we have aiso complete plans for the manufacture of a new proprie- 
tary milk product which we hope to place on the market in the near future. 

In Australia, we are breeding cattle and setting up a meat works in 
the Northern Territory. We are hopeful that priority will be given to 
our efforts to obtain the necessary plant and machinery to open up this 
vast territory. Absence of communications has been a big difficulty so 
far, but there are proposals for improving these. Anything done by the 
Commonwealth Government in the next two years will greatly assist our 
task. 

IMPORTANCE OF LARGE TURNOVER 

There have, of course, been very great increases in costs compared 
with pre-war Raw materials have increased by 200 per cent., packing 
materials by 50 per cent., and wages by nearly 100 per cent., while our 
prices for Bovril have only been increased by approximately 30 per cent. 
We have been able to make a profit only because of the very large increase 
in turnover. If it had not been for this we should have had to raise our 
prices still further to keep pace with our costs. 

Wherever we go—the Argentine, Australia, Northern Ireland, the 
English countryside—we try to link up pastoral and industrial activities. 
This is the sort of balance that the world has lost to its detriment, but 
luckily people are awakening to the fact that more weight must be given 

sently to food production on a world-wide basis. 

And so we play our part with our factories, and alongside are our farms 
on which we improve the quality of beef with pedigree stock. Bovril beef 
finds its way to the tables of Britain as well as into bottles. 





F. FRANCIS AND SONS 
GRATIFYING RESULTS 








re forty-eighth annual general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, Ltd., 
mamufacturers of steel drums and metal containers) was held on June 9th 
in London. 

Mr. John Ismay, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The 
results of trading are indeed gratifying as they show a trading profit of 
£113,198. After providing for taxation, depreciation, etc., there is left a 
net profit of £39,695 which together with the net dividends received from 
the subsidiary companies, £22,148, leaves us with a disbursable sum of 
£61,843. After payment of the final dividend of 15 per cent.—making 
0 per cent. for the year—the same as for the two previous years, we are 
left with an increased carry forward of £6,043 at £26,430. 

The total consolidated net profits amount to £82,519, and current 
assets show an excess over current liabilities and previsions of £290,267. 
his result covers a period of 18 months, from July, 1947, to December, 
1948, for Keighley Lifts, Ltd., to bring the close of théir financial period 
nto line with our other subsidiaries. We are very satisfied with the 
trading results of Keighley Lifts, Ltd., which have been in excess of 
nginal estimates. 

I feel th we are, fortunately, favourably situated to meet changing 
onditions. Our business is old-established; has at all times been conducted 
on conservative lines ; our hidden strength is very much greater than the 
hgures show, and to create and establish a competitive business today 
would cost many times the present market valuation of our business based 
on present Stock Exchange values. 
iit is Our constant endeavour to anticipate trading conditions as far 
ahead as possible, and it is unquestionable that competitive conditions 
in all trades must become more pronounced from now on. With this in 
mind we have initiated several development programmes, and the purchase 
{ considerable plant and machinery is being made. Where possible this is 
being obtained in this country, but it has also been necessary to place 
very large orders in the U.S.A., for which goverfiment sanction has been 
teceived, for up-to-date plant which will enable us to produce certain 
major lines competitively with other manufacturers. 
feel quite certain that given the opportunity afforded by up-to-date 
machinery our workpeople can equal anybody in the world. We Jook 
forward to the future with every confidence. 

The report was adopted 
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DUNLOP RUBBER 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


I7>; 








The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held in London, on June 13, Sir Clive Baillieu, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., the chairman, presiding. ! 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said :+- 

The year proved to be, as you have seen from the accounts, a record 
both in production and sales and in the profits earned. The results 
achieved justify in full measure the programme of expansion undertaken 
in anticipation of the demand which immediately arose from all classes 
of your company’s products as soon as the necessary supplies of labour 
and materials became available to enable manufacture to be resumed. 

The very serious nature of the disturbances which have now persisted 
in Malaya for many months will be apparent to you. The restoration of 
law and order throughout Malaya and contiguous territories is of supreme 
importance to their inhabitants and to the peaceful development of the 
modern world. Despite the difficult conditions the crop for the year 
was a record and was 25 per cent. higher than the 1947 crop. Our sale: 
also established a record, being 12 per cent. in excess of the 1947 figure. 
These included direct sales to the U.S.A. and Canada totalling 3,654,464 
dollars, which you will agree is a useful contribution to the sterling area 
economy 

Sales of cycle and motor-cycle tyres during 1948 were greatly in 
excess of those for the previous year and the demand for both of these 
products continues at a very high level. In agricultural tyres our sales 
volume was more than 10 times the volume sold jn 1938, which reflects 
the wide increase of mechanisation in farming. 

The Dunlop golf ball continues to maintain its popularity and out of 
the total entries for 20 major tournaments held in 1948 65 per cent. used 
the Dunlop “65” ball. 

As a company we achieved all our principal export targets. Tyres 
exported for replacement purposes .again showed a satisfactory increase, 
and in value were almost double those exported in 1947. During 1948 
the company’s export sales force and technical service organisation were 
brought up to full strength in all parts of the world open to us. In many 
places, particularly in the Far East, living conditions for our staff anc 
their families, in common with all other British merchants, | been 
and continue to be difficult 

Last year the chairman pointed out that had it not been for the Govern- 
ment’s strongly expressed views your board would have felt justified in 
recommending an increase in the dividend. As you know, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as part of his disinflation policy, strongly urged industry 
to continue to limit dividends. We agreed, in common with the great 
majority of public companies, and at the same time we pointed out the 
need for economy in Government expenditure. 

We are now confronted with changing conditions of trade here and 
overseas. The sellers’ market of the immediate post-war years has passed. 
The accumulated demands of previous years have been largely satisfied, 
the pipe-lines of manufactured goods and commodities have been filled 
and trading conditions more nearly reflecting the pre-war pattern 
have been re-established. Quality, price and merchandising skill will 
henceforth be as vital to the profitable operation of business enterprise as 
the capacity to maintain and extend production. 

I would remind you that your company operates on a modest margin 
of profit. We shall continue within our resources and the limitations 
imposed upon us, to make our full contribution to the country’s needs, 
and we shall hope to do so on a basis that will afford stability of employ- 
ment to our employees and will be satisfactory to our shareholders. 





Vast INCREASE IN STATE EXPENDITURE 

We all recognise that industry can only operate within an overall frame 
work of national policy laid down by the Government of the day. Where 
that policy increases production costs it will prejudice the compeutive 
position of British goods in the export markets. British industry will | 
continue to use its best endeavours to reduce its selling prices, but it 1s 
pertinent to ask what effective steps are being taken’ similarly to deal with! 
State expenditure which directly influences production costs. The plain | 
fact is that we are living beyond our means. It is this vast and menacing | 
increase in State expenditure which constitutes the basic inflationary | 
influence in our whole economy. This provides one of the most serious 
handicaps to the future of British trade with a consequent threat to our 
living standards and the employment of our people 

I am fully aware of the enormous difficulties which confront any British 
Government after the stresses and strain of a world ®ar in bringing State 
expenditure under control and in restoring a better balance to the whole 
national economy. But it must be done if this nation is to survive as the 
heart and centre of the British Commonwealth and Empire. British 
industry, responding to the national need, has carried this country through 
the critical post-war years. It is now up to the Government of the day, 
whatever its political complexion, to discharge its national responsibill- 
ties in the same spirit, and, let us hope, with an equal measure of success 

If this is done then we can look forward to the future with renewed con- 
fidence and with the assurance that your great company wil] continue to 
make its full contribution to the prosperity and development of the 
peoples which it serves. 

The repert was adopted 
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d MARLOW The famous COMPLEAT 
Ic)” e Recommended by ‘amon tht mays, Comm 
i armitl omfort and od cooking 
J ~~} Ashley Courtenay *:«« those s avallatie, "31. mules 
ron sondoi xceiier ’ rses 
near ‘ Mark 15 
"HE THAT TRAVELS FAR KNOWS ABBERLEY, Worcestershire, THE ELMS MATLOCK, Derbyshire. SMEDLEY’S 
Ml H othe nge of some of the loveliest BRITAIN'S GREATEST HYDRO. Here the 
», country in all England about 10 miles trom W0'ries of this present age and the vagaries 
Ea ” iva g nt Dousana Worcester, Droitwich, Tenbury 500ft up. °f our climate can be tors ten in ideal 
jm and m, any year | practic® 16 acres of grounds. Ter Ridine. Club S¥froundings that provide Rest, Relaxation 
l as gnick , he eood and bad Licence. Tel Wh 1 and §=€©Recreation NCLUSIVE TERMS 
. B H 4 7 FROM 2i/- PER DAY. Illustrated Tariff 
: . a r . ‘ < SC -rograr - ol igust 
personally recommended hotels ave included We. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED {7 pplication. Also Prog lia 
oe ” Shop Wind belot For further COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL is ti 
) f ‘ low, o fein r nt 
please do not hesitate to write OCS Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis sausiion, s. Cornwall. POLDHU HOTEL 
. } p (expert tuition available); rough shooting Overlooking the ma and sandy bathing 
jor ™ personal ad - r, enclosing Ps Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district; eave Nearest Hot el to Mullion (18-hole) 
famped addressed er »pe for my reply. = a oe of comfor' ne —— Golt Course, Hard Tennis, Billiards. Own 
Ne week add Ashley Courtenay aoe is all too rare. Bookle . 700100 farm, quality cooking Discriminating 
ss, S§ Jame b) , London, SW. people enjoy the pleasant atmosphere of 
this Hotel Tel 339 
BANCHORY, Kincardine RAEMOIR. A |. ae We 
BATH —_ we Hotel on ly a ‘DESLEY- ON-SEA, Nortolk. GRAND 
i country rouse nen anc Fine sands, yractne air plenty 
9 abundance of , 20 ber nshine. Good food, wines and service 
SPA HOTEL 10 =") " Easter to October. Tel. 190. Under 
ing, 3,00 ‘ . same direction: Manor Hotel, Mundesley 
Recently reopened, redecorated and refurnished Grounds 
Suites to single rooms, many with private bath- #r. NEWQUAY. CRANTOCK BAY HOTEL 
roome Lift Ballroor Cocktail Lounge, BEXHILL For real unspoilt Cornwall—vyellow sands, 
extensive grounds, ample garage accommodation fortable a of @ «secluded coves, the blue Atlantic, home- 
Write W. G. Crossman, Resident Managing Sea Gon id tennis within easy grown produce and poultry, a good cellar 
Director rel 4224-5 distance Mii ctengen H. Wells. Tel. 1437. and courteous service. Write for Brochure 
Trust Houses, Ltd Have a real holiday this year Tel 
Crantock 223 
BOURNEMOUTH. CRAG HEAD. the lovely 
Nr. B’ NAU FFESTINIOG garden-to-sea Hotel on the East Cliff, so ane Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
eliats a immune from traffic noises. A most com- ot The oe hee Cont i. 
a - . olidays or permanent 7 icing, especially with iis ‘ountry 
OAKEurY ARMS HOTEL ae SS lexery aa every House, ten minutes Bexhill, as one’s base 
Tan-y-Bwich, N. Wales comfort Tel. 2007 and 1864 Comfortable beds, plentiful fare Own 
An old Coaching Inn, modernised and really riding stables. Hard tennis court _ Dancing 
comfortable, You will appreciate the food, cellar | Nr. BRIXHAM, $. Devon. LUPTON GOlf. Licensed. From 7 gns. Ninfield 330. 
ervi Horious co b d golf; J y eRS ri sea- . = 
and servive. Glorions country, fishing aad golf; | HOTEL, CHURSTON FERRERS, for & sea- wonty DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
at ite best June, July Tel.: Penrhyndeud cum-country holiday, a Country House TON D5 . 
> 7 h HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREL, Nr. Hols- 
raeth 21 atmosphere, golf and riding stables at the worthy, ¢llere i feed Sone comient 
gates, sea bathing and fishing, te . cove _& see, © o 
dancing. Billiards. Licensed Details and a cheerful service in the atmosphere 
pleasure Tel Churston 81338 of a Country House. Terms 7 to 10 gens 
" a r Rough Shooting 5 miles of good Trout 
FOLKESTONE Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK "S!!n8 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- wy papsTOW, HARLYN BAY, N. Corn- 
PRINCES HOTEL clative of a country home. Golf —_ wail. YELLOW SANDS, this small hotel 
Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef. with personality, overlooking sea, bathing 
For air that braces, sun that t voking that Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 direct from Hotel. Trevose Golf Links 1 mile 
pleases, d cocktails that chee: cor nights of An ideal spot for a sunbasking holiday 
bi : a | Gage of fainem, a first~ lass hotel for gongncasren. STRATTON HOUSE before the Summer rush Honeymooners 
ong or short holidays ere on. e' a as 10 etails om eside 
long or holida Sunny sheltered position TEL. If you are seeking holiday accom- please note Detail from Resident 
Fully Licensed, Tel. : 2666 sadetion in the Cotswolds you will appre- proprietors 
ciate the comfort and charm of this 
licensed Country Hotel with ample recrea- Nr. Plymouth, DOWNDERRY, E. CORN- 
tional facilities around, and Cirencester WALL. The WIDE SEA HOTEL Perfect 
HARROGATE such an excellent centre Tel. 835 position overlooking sea Makes a perfect 
: base for your early Summer holiday. Here 
GRAND HOTEL CROWBOROUCH, SUSSEX, Nr. Tunbridge you can be sure of sunshine, comfort, varied 
Wells. CREST HOTEL A Scottish Wel menus and the personal interest of Miss 
Always in Season. The Social Centre of York- come in aahy cg Under the personal y. M. Eliott, Resident Proprietress. Tel 
shire’s famous Spa, Facing Valley Gardens direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. Fully Downderry 240 
. Kxecellent accommodation from Single Rooms ui d first-class Hotel Central Heating 
ewith private bath) to Suites. Daily Orchestra ete Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge PULBOROUCH, _ Sussex. By the South 
. and weekly Dances, Covered av alk to Baths, All-weather Tennis Court. Lift. Tel. 394, Downs CHEQUERS 1_hr. London, 20 
and within easy distance of shops and entertain- mins. coast, nr. station Unusual comfort 
ments, Brochure from the Manager. Tel.: 4691 FELIXSTOWE. PELIX HOTEL Facing a, — a gg 
full South Delightful gardens, terracing a er oie yp nn og quanta 
to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, h. & c. sea Excellent golf, tennis (hard courts), riding 
For the best of Cornwall, stay at water baths, ballroom, = -—_ courts sf cning. lovely walks adeisahie contre 
with vita-glass sun lounge 21 tennis ’ “ ma ol < 
good bus services. Licensed Tel.: Pul- 
courts, billiards, croquet, putting, Golf _y®* 
THE HEADLAND HOTEL Reduced off-season terms. Phone: Felix- orough 86 
NEWQUAY stowe 231 ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRESAN- 
g , Nr FISHGUARD. On »mbrokeshire TON Country House Hotel in sheltered 
where EVERY room faces the sea. Surf-bathing. Cc ast LLWYNGWAIR ( wb licence). ay Beautifully furnished, every modern 
Wino sands, iSbels Gell Couns. Biiasm Central heatin Basins in all bedrooms. Convenience First-class cuisine Club 
— ing. Cocktail Lounge and good fare for Home farm wo miles of trout and sea- at! Terms from 30 - a day Trains met 
ealthy appetites. Tel.: 2211. ; a Truro. Resident Manager A Miles 
rout fishing (both banks). River in Humbert. St. Mawes 322 
garden Golf, Boating, Billiards, Tennis umbert. St. Mawes J26 
Shooting, Bathing, etc Special terms tor MBE D GARA ROCK 
= “} from Mr. and Opp. SALCOMBE, 8. Devon. tARA 
RAVENSCAR Mrs. "Bowen, Liwyngwair, "Newport, HOTEL A sun-trap at the most, southerly 
A Senbechorhive. rs . — ane 7 
isolated, glorious coastal scenery. Personal 
RAV EN HALL HOTEL service, excellent catering and a particular 
10 miles Scarborough. completely self- Nr. GUILDFORD, Surrey, BRAMLEY woicome to children. Fully booked August 
mtaine’ ully Hoensed holidey hotel. Sea water GRANGE HOTEL (On the Guildford- Tel.: Chivelstone 279 ’ 
bathing 1, &hole golf course. Putting, Hard Horsham-Brighton road outside Guildford), 
Tennis, owls, Billiards, Dancing (orehestra), all 45 minutes Waterloo Station. So why stay . 
‘vee to msidents. Riding available. Ine. terms, in London ? 18-hole Golf Course. Beauti- SND COUNTRY CLUB. Periect. spor for 
$3/- to 42/- a day. Tariff from J. R. Cooper, Res ful gardens. Cocktail Lounge. Bar Billiards. 1). work-a-day Londoner for nightly rest 
See, Congas See. Enjoy good food at this lovely Country ¢.” ‘week-end relaxation An elegant 
House. Tel.: Bramley 2295-6 environment: charming, comfortable bed- 
rooms, and catering backed by skilled 
of HONITON, Deven. DEER PARK HOTEL terest hott 2268. 
B te ALWAYS beliday-time of the As lovely as it sounds An Hotel of dis- ‘"**T®S Tel.: Oxsho — 
VICTORIA HOTEL tinction and real ‘comfort Cheerful and yMYURLESTONE, &. Devon. THURLE- 
efficient service, central heating, well- sTONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
SIDMOUTH — pg! mg , Bg ~o— seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
im sueny South Devon. Jersey her Wey Fares py Aa fitted with hot and cold running water 
Rooms overlooking the sea with private bath a at Se _ Tennis, and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
and self-controiied radio, Orchestra, Danciog ularas . ’ squash, bedmin on. Uillards Tel.: Thurle- 
ktail Lounge. All outdoor recreations; food aint . stone 382, 3 3 
you will enjoy. Come and be spoilt! Open ali | LONDON. QUEENSBERRY  — COURT 
the year. Tel.: 951 HOTEL, Queensberry Place, S.W Con- TUNBRIDCGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL Faces 
venient for Theatres, Shops Museum and the South and the Sun 400tt. up in 65 
Olympia Modernly equipped divan rooms, acres of Park Land. 230 miles from London 
Cocktail Lounge (no Bars) Television. and the Coest Full licensec First- 
It's grand at Restaurant open to non-residents Attra class cuisine Lift Cocktail nge and 
THE GRAND, TORQUA‘ fel: KENeington 6080 gtncle course’ Fel 3081 3 ines 
re SENsington 3693 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 lines) 
me now or later to the Grand, for here the -_ 7 Remares YDS PARK 
eencon never flags. Dancing, Squash, Tennis LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. Generot WEYBRIDGE. Surrey. OAT ANDS PARK 
4 tare, well-stocked cellar Dancing, a socia HOTEL Only 30 minutes tro Londo 
a Cocktail Lounge Mos? rooms and su 7“ 4 r- . 
sce the sea, many hove priv bathrosme Cocktail Lounge These, coupled wit the Golf Tennis, Squash Bowls tadmintor 
oO evel and near the water's edae, we iy oastal scenery of N. Devon, and the glomes and Dancing—all free » revidents 150 
the ar eANies ST pos 1 in Torquay Write 7% Exmoor, combine to make vour H mev- rooms (many with private a nd sell 
K. PAUL, Manage Yel. 2234 moon or Holiday a happ memory mtained suites Modera lusive 
Brochure Lynton 3236 rms Weybridge 1190 
X‘ 
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TRAVEL 
IR TRAVEL ) 
Consult Gonvranp TRAVE 
Creechurch Lane, Lond EC 
713 Also Se Ra a Coa 
IR PASSAGES to South { 
ire avails 
air j I 
b Cc 
I i Ar 
ept all 
te 
lam (¢ 
12-3-4 
rT pllima 
Sorrer , 
‘ : Wonde f f 
splendour and ancient a Vv 
oe July 30th, September 10th. Seng 
or brochure 14, THe E eee 
CONTINENTA pes 3 D (Adm n L—-— 
Offices). 77, Fleet Street, Torquay. 
I EAUTIFUL CORSIC A Best climat 
Mediterranean Ha a lovely and. : 
expensive holiday at a imp in — n's 
island. — Inquiries Cius Oururig wt 
POMFREY a PARTNEF iT) ” eas 
Place. W.C HOL fie h 
\ONTINENTAL — , iD AYS 
sive holidays arr 
Spain, Norway, Beam ark Ho ) 
gal, etc Register r f Ss 
Winter Sports — day Allan & | 
Son (TRAVEL). Lt <" Cockspur Stree 
London, S.W.1 Te i ! all 5387 9 
YONTINENTAL TOURS by BRITISH 
/ MOTOR COACH.—Follow ing still aVail- 
able July 29th Grand Tour of France, 
Biarritz, Pyrenees, Riviera, Alps Paris, 17 
days, £63 10s. August 1éth French and 
Italian Rivieras and Italian Lakes, 16 days, 
3 Sept rembe r 2nd and 23rd, Spain and 
Portugal 23 days, £78.—Send for Brochure 





to VIALUx Evropran Towrs, L1 = 15, Princes 





Arcade. Piccadilly. London 
YRUISES through the Rh nel 
Holland by Luxury Yu Diteland an 
dating 20-30 passengers Departures every 
Saturday until October Ei pat ce 
30 gens 14 davs, 48 ¢ Vacancies 
Details from Cart. Gaze Yacht “Holida " 
201, Regent St., W.1 R iG 4828 t 
Travel Agents 
I AILY COACH SERVICE to NICE (via 
Alps or Rhone Valley). Ret. fare £21 
from London incl overnight hotels in Paris 
and Lyons and all meals en route.—Cow- 
Tours, Lrp.. 72 Newman St.. London, W.l 
MUS. 8499 and 6463 


I EISURELY MOTOR TOURS.—(Summer) 
4 








l. Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes 
2. Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
3. Dolomites and Venice { 
Dolomites.— Departures 
25th. July 9th, August 
Spring /Autumn) 5 
Riviera. 6 Rome Naples /s 
tures: June 25th. Sept 7 
Oct Ist s RS Desirep should be 
reserved immedi ly E: 
oreferred 1 urs 





LAMMIN Tours Bler thei m Terrace 





















London. N.W 8. (Tel.: Maida Vale 4321.) 
LIVER’'S Travels to Spain and Italy are 
the holidays of the vear Booklet. 11 
Suffolk Street, London. S 1 
OMANTIC HOLIDAYS IN AUSTRIA 
offer something for every taste. Ideal 
for lovers of art and music, motoring 
mountaineering, water sports, trout fishing 
shooting There are quiet dream spots, 
fashionable spas and the international 
rendezvous at the Salzbure Festivals. First< 
class reconditioned hotels, cosy country 
inns and everywhere a cuisine that wil} 
please vour palate The unique Austriay 
atmosphere and a hearty welcome awail 
you.—See vour Agent or the AvstTria¥ 
State Tovurtst Derr., 22 Princes Hous¢ 
190 Piccadilly. London, W.1 
COTTISH MOTOR’ COACH_TOURS.-1 
dav Strathpeffer (trom Glasgow and 
Edinbu aD), 7 dav (nverness n 
5. 6. or 7 day John O’ Groats, 5 
from ‘Glaenow Apply. Dept. “S 
tAND GLEN TrRavets. LIMITED 
Street, Glasgow C.5 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY 
NGLESEY.—Now is the time to come t 
4 BEAUMARIS Its scenic beauty is unsu 
passable. Stay at Brynuyrryp Guest Hovst 
Warm welcome, purest tood every consider} 
ation, willing service. Spa s accommuda4 
tion with extensive grounds Modet 
amenities Gee ages Sr Brvnhvtrvd, 
Beaur ul ved 57 
(CONSIDERING™ the Channel Islands} 
Then write the Woootanns He 4 
Grouville Jersey where 1 hea 
somethi to your advanteg ! 
\HIPPING CAMPDEN Small Gue 
House has vacancies for summer 
autumn Comfo table b 
beautiful Cotswold cour \ 
BattarD. Catbror F 1 f 
| ie gence Comf._ bd 
villa) superior loc. Boo 
Aug 4 ns Good 
I OL IDAYS.—Good tood s 
St_ Andrew's Rd.. Pa Devos 
| a, Paienton 5545 a 
| eae Trefriv \ ! Nid 
by bill-lovers for hill 8. Ol 
verted farml e in hea Welsh mov 
Remote tua nea P| 
ionvdd \ vod : and oe i 
m ert t er t nt ° 
4'-5 er BonnNt Lia ” . if 
WEST, IRELAND Dvgort | Bowl 
Dugort. Act! earl 
bathing and Ge a bit { 
weekly (incl) At N Lave | 
| 
Sr. Cie s P <8 
C.s Fi 4 ' » | , 
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